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CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS: 
REAUTHORIZATION AND BUDGET ISSUES 



THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1985 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Nutrition, 
Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, at 9:40 a.m., in room SR 328-A, Russell 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Rudy Boschwitz presiding. 

Present: Senators Helms, Hawkins, Boschwitz, Harkin, Dixon, 
and Melcher. 

Also present: Senators Wilson and Zorinsky. 

STATEMENT OF HON. RUDY BOSCHWITZ, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

MINNESOTA 

Senator Boschwitz. I am pleased to be chairing this Nutrition 
Subcommittee hearing this morning. Although the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee has a full agenda this year, I feel it is important 
that we fulfill our responsibilities to these programs that are due 
to be reauttiorized as well. 

The child nutrition programs which must be reauthorized in- 
clude the WIC Programs, the Special Supplemental Summer Food 
Program, the State Administrative Expense Program, the Commod- 
ity Distribution Program, and the Nutrition Education and Train- 
ing Program. We also have to spend some time today hearing testi- 
mony, of some of the child nutrition programs that are permanent- 
ly authorized, including School Lunch and the Child Care Food 
Programs. 

A hearing on child nutrition programs cannot ignore the budget 
proposals which would make comprehensive changes in these pro- 
grams as they are battling away over there on the floor. As a 
inember of the Senate Agriculture Committee, I joined the Nutri- 
tion Subcommittee in 1983 purposely because of my interest and 
concern about the issues of nutrition and hunger and the Federal 
role in addressing those problems. I came to the Senate on the 
promise of controlling the growth of Federal spending. We are 
faced with the difficult task of restraining the growth of the Feder- 
al budget so we can ensure that our children and grandchildren 
are not left with a legacy of debt, while at the same time, we have 
to ensure that those who are truly in need of Federal nutritional 
assistance continue to receive help. 

Our first witness this morning is John Bode, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for the Food and Nutrition Service. 

(1) 
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Come on, John, sit over here if you will. 
Then we will have two panels. 

Ms. Gene White will be in the first panel. I believe she has been 
here before, as well, if I am not mistaken; Mrs. Rita Hamman and 
Dr. Louis Smith; and then the second panel consisting of Kevin 
Kill, Patricia Rife, and Ed Cooney. 

We are restrained by tb; rules of the Senate this morning. The 
majority leader has stated that hearings shall not go beyond 2 
hours after the Senate comes into session. I believe we are sup- 
posed to come into session at 9:30 this morning. I do not see that 
we are in session, however. Are we going in session? 

In any case, we will conclude, f*s a good discipline, the hearing by 
11:30 in any event. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BODE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE BRALEY, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR SPECIAL NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

Mr. Bode. Thank you. Senator Boschwitz. 

It is good to be here. In light of our time constraints, l will be 
pleased to summarize my statement. ^ 
Senator Boschwitz. Yes. 

Mr. Bode. Thank you for the invitation to be here to discuss the 
administration's budget and legislative proposals for fiscal year 
1986. We look forward to working with you in the coming months 
as we undertake the necessary and challenging task of maintaining 
vital services to the Nation's less fortunate while restraining Fed- 
eral spending so that our enormous deficit can be reduced. 

I am accompanied by George Braley, our Deputy Administrator 
for Special Nutrition Programs. 

Before describing our proposals for fiscal year 1986, some com- 
ments about our recent experiences are in order. During fiscal year 
1984, the School Lunch Program provided more than 3.8 billion 
lunches to students. Of these lunches, 49 percent were served to 
nonneedy students, 6.5 percent were reduced price, and 44.5 per- 
cent were served to free category students. The cash reimburse- 
ment and commodity entitlement to schools was almost $3 billion. 
In addition, these schools received almost $440 million in bonus 
commodities. 

Senator Boschwitz. Pardon me. 

Senator Hawkins, do you have an opening statement? 

Senator Hawkins. I certainly do. I would like to submit it for the 
record. I am conducting a hearing at 10 o'clock. ^ 

Senator Boschwitz. If you would like to make the opening state- 
ment or submit it for the record, Mr. Bode has just started. 

Senator Hawkins. I apologize for interrupting. 

Senator Boschwitz. We are pleased to have you. 



* See p, 49 for the prepared statement of Mr Bode 

*See p. 48 for the prepared statement of Senator Hawkins 
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STATEMENT OF HON. FAULA HAWKINS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 

FLORIDA 

Senator Hawkins. I want to thank you for holding this hearing. 

Senator Boschwitz has a great reputation for bis interest in child 
nutrition. I firmly believe that adequate child nutrition is a build- 
ing block upon which a child's development depends, and I will be 
offering an amendment in the next few days to restore the School 
Lunch Program to current services, and I hope all Senators will 
read the testimony that your witnesses are going to deliver today 
before they make their minds up on how they will vote on the res- 
toration of that nutrition money. 

I want to thank you very much for holding this hearing, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. So, Mr. Bode, about half the students were 
nonneedy and 44.5 percent were served free, 6.5 percent served 
with a subsidy or reduced price rather, and the total cost is about 
$3 billion. 

Mr. Bode. Plus an additional $440 million worth of bonus com- 
modities. Senator, and that is an area that we have expanded 
greatly, where surplus commodities are made available to schools 
in as great a quantity as they can use withou''. waste. 

In addition to these activities, the School Breakfast Program, the 
Child Care Food Program, the Summer Food Service Program and 
the Special Milk Program continue to operate at a high level. Total 
Federal child nutrition funding in 1984 was $3.9 billion, not includ- 
ing donatioiiS of bonus commodities. Under current law we expect 
Federal ftinding to be $4.2 billion in 1985 and $4.5 billion in 1986. 
Our fiscal year 1986 proposals would reduce anticipated 1986 Fed- 
eral funding by $686 million. 

I would like to describe now some of the features of the adminis- 
tration's fiscal year 1986 budget and legislative proposals. Before 
doing so, however, I must point out that the Senate leadership's 
compromise with the administration, if adopted, would supersede 
in some respects the earlier proposals I am about to describe. The 
compromise would discontinue the cash portion only of the paid 
category meal subsidy, and it would limit the cost of living adjust- 
ments to 2 percent for each of 3 years. Like the administration's 
original budget, it would require a means test for family day care 
homes. 

The February budget request proposes to forego the cost-of-living 
adjustment for all child nutrition programs in 1986 in order to slow 
the growth of the programs and restrain Federal spending. F ace 
the cost of producing meals in the child nutrition program* has 
grown slower than inflation in recent years, schools should be able 
to absorb the costs of this 1-year freeze without hardship. Data 
from several studies of the child nutrition programs indicates that 
the cost of producing a meal increased 7 percent between 1979 and 
1983, while during the same period the subsidies for free meals in- 
creased by 21 percent from $1.09 in the fall of 1979 to about $1.32 
in school year 1983-84. 

This change will account for only 5 percent of savings, or $38 
million in 1986. 
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Since child nutrition subsidies go directly to institutions and not 
to individuals, needy children will not be affected by the 1-year 
COLA freeze and will continue to receive free meals. Changes, if 
any, to the reduced price category would be small since, on an av- 
erage, reduced price students now pay 37 cents for their meals, and 
the 40 cent cap on reduced price charges would remain. 

WIC, however, will be exempted from the 1-year freeze policy. 
We propose to support WIC Program participation at the current 
semces level of about 3 million persons per month in fiscal year 
1985 and thereafter. This stabilization in participation is important 
following a 60-percent growth in caseload since 1980. For example, 
one in five infants now receives WIC benefits. However, over half 
the WIC caseload is composed of children ages 1 to 5 for whom the 
nutritional benefits of WIC are not well documented. 

The administration is proposing reauthorization of the Summer 
Food Service Program, the School Breakfast Program, the Child 
Care Food Program, the WIC Program, the Food Distribution Pro- 
gram, the State Administrative Expense Funding, and the Nutri- 
tion Education and Training Program. 

We believe the Federal responsibility for nutrition aid should be 
primarily extended to ensuring access to adequate nutrition for the 
poor and near-poor, rather than giving generous meal subsidies to 
households which can easily afford to finance their children's 
meals. 

Therefore, we are proposing to focus program benefits on lower 
income children by discontinuing the cash and entitlement com- 
mOQity subsidies to schools and institutions for meals served to par- 
hcipants from nonneedy families in all child nutrition programs. 

would save $648 million in fiscal year 1986. In the case of the 
Child Care Food Program, we would reintroduce a means test for 
households with children in family day care homes. This would be 
about $150 million of the savings is fiscal 1986. At present, about 
b5 percent of family day care home participants come from families 
with incomes above 185 percent of poverty, yet thev receive free 
meals. Our proposal would restore the means test that existed 
prior to 1980. Since then, family day care homes have shifted dra- 
matically toward serving upper income children. This change 
would restore equity between day care centers and homes since 
meals served to nonneedy children will not be reimbursed in cen- 
ters. Since day care home providers already must pass a means test 
to qualify their own children for the program, this ,vould not be a 
new and unfamiliar requirement to implement. 

Currently, the law requires the Federal Government to pay 
schools and child care centers 24 cents in cash and commodity sub- 
sidies for each lunch served to participants from households with 
incomes exceeding 185 percent of poverty, nearly $20,000 for a 
family of four. We propose to eliminate these subsidies for such 
households. Institutions would, however, continue to receive about 
10 cents worth of I anus dairy commodities for each meal served 

I want to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that no child eligible for a 
free lunch would be affected by our proposal. Students from unper 
income households, of course, would still be able to purchase a nu- 
tritious lunch meeting Federal standards. Even without the Feder- 
al subsidy, the school lunch will be a bargain, costing on the aver- 
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age only slightly more than a dollar. As I indicated earlier, the re- 
duced price charge cannot exceed 40 cents by law. 

We are not impressed with such predictions of catastrophe that 
have been made about this proposal. These claims were made in 
1981 but did not materialize. In part, we are not impressed because 
they Ignore the facts of the present situation and the effects of the 
Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act of 1981. 

What actually happened? 

To begin with, there were school and student participation de- 
clmeb, which had absolutely nothing to do with the subsidy reduc- 
tions made in 1981. School enrollment declined by 4.4 percent from 
September 1980 to September 1984. Because of this, we would have 
expected a decline in participation of about 1.1 million children 
even with no legislative changes in 1981. Furthermore, because of 
declining enrollments, some schools either closed or were consoli- 
dated, resulting in the termination of some school lunch programs. 

We submit you should not be misled by those who claim that 
these declines in participation ;vere caused solely by the 1981 subsi- 
dy reductions. 

There were between 50,000 and 100,000 participants in the high 
tuition private schools which were excluded from paiticipating in 
the sdiool lunch programs as a result of legislative changes in 
1981. This, combined with the 1.1 million reduction in participation 
as a result of declining school enrollment, resulted in a decrease of 
1.2 million participants. 

Our data show that average daily school lunch participation in 
fiscal year 1981 was 25.8 million. After a decline in fiscal vear 1982, 
participation in fiscal year 1985 has recovered to about 24 million. 
This IS a decrease of about 1.8 million participants compared to 
fiscal year 1981. As we have already indicated, 1.2 million of this 
decrease can be due to declining school enrollment and the exclu- 
sion of certain private schools. That leaves approximately 600,000 
lunch program dropouts. 

The implementation of income verification techniques which 
studies indicate lowered erroneous free and reduced price participa- 
tion from roughly 25 to 12 percent, has also affected the mix of 
tree, reduced price and paid participants. This dramatic reduction 
caused as many as 1.6 million participants who received free or re- 
duced price lunches to change their participation status. These 
changes were reflected in the following shifts: 

From free participation to reduced price, paid or nonparticipant 
status and, s2Cond, from reduced price participation to paid or non- 
participant status. 

Particularly with respect to free and reduced price category de- 
clines, we believe most, if not all, of the heretofore unexplained 
participation declines are due to the shift of those who previously 
were receiving free and reduced price school lunches even though 
they v/ere not eligible because their family income was too high 

Based on this analysis, we believe that only a portion of the re- 
duction in participation since 1981 is due to OBRA. We further be- 
heve that this slight reduction which can be attributed to OBRA 
was caused primarily by the exclusion of high tuition, private 
schools and the deterrence of fraudulent participation by families 
with incomes over 185 percent of the poverty line. 
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We would emphasize that Federal subsidies for lower income 
children account for 85 percent of current school lunch expendi- 
tures, $2.7 billion in fiscal 1985. Under proposed legislation, school 
food service operations will continue to receive considerable income 
from Federal nutrition programs. Also schools will continue to re- 
ceive bonus commodities, which account for about 30 percent of the 
current subsidy to institutions for upper income and middle-income 
students. 

Let me give you some examples. A school with 50 p>ercent paid 
and 50 percent free participants will retain 87 j)ercent of its 
present cash subsidy as well as entitlement and bonus commod- 
ities. A school with 80 percent paid and 20 percent free partici- 
pants will retain 66 percent of its present total subsidy. For local 
officials in schools with these low proportions of free participants 
to close the School Lunch Program because of the elimination of 
the upper income subsidies would require not only moral callous- 
ness but economic stupidity. To forfeit such large Federal subsidies 
would be politically hazardous as well. 

Turning to another of our proposals, we continue to be distressed 
by the inappropriateness of our Federal regional offices administer- 
ing child nutrition programs simply because the States choose not 
to do so. We believe that it makes sense to require States to admin- 
ister these programs unless they are prohibited by law. If a State is 
prohibited by law from administering these programs, we propose 
to give the Siecretary authority to contract out their administration 
using a proportional share of the State's administrative expense 
funds to pay for the contracts. Regional office program administra- 
tion drains scarce Federal manpower and is not an appropriate 
Federal role. It has long been a State responsibility to make these 
programs available to its citizens. 

Tnat concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. Of course, I 
would be pleased to try to answer any questions that you or Sena- 
tor Melcher have. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Do many States prohibit their own people 
from administering such a program? 

Mr. Bode. There are several programs affected. Senator. We have 
a total of 22 States that do not administer. The prohibition 

Senator Boschwitz. One program? 

Mr Bode. One program or another. 

In the child care area, 10 States; in the Summer Program, 16 
States; in the School Lunch Program which is prim^^rily private 
schools, 16 States and 

Senator Boschwitz. School? 

Mr. Bode. But that i'j private schools primarily. So a total of 22 
different States do not administer one or more. 

There are some States that feel they are prohibited by law, but it 
is not real clear. Others, one or two, feel they have a State consti- 
tutional prohibition. We think the State should administer it. If 
there is a Question about their ability to administer it, it is appro- 
priate for the Federal Government to contract, to have the author- 
ity to contract for the provision of those ser\dces using State ad- 
ministrative expense funds. 

Senator Boschwitz. I am curious. I thought I had not heard that 
before. 
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Senator Melcher, you came in just in the midst of the testimony. 
Do you have an opening statement you would like to make? 

Senator Melcher. No; I have no opening statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I do have some questions of Mr. Bode. 

Senator Boschwitz. Before we get to your questions, Senator, let 
me ask Senator Dixon if he has an opening statement. 

Senator Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I nave a very brief statement. I 
just ask leave if I may place it in the record.* 

Senator BosCHwrrz. Without objection. 

Senator Dole also has a statement and it will be inserted in the 
record.* 

Senator Melcher, in that case why do you not proceed with your 
questions. We have a relatively limited time because the majority 
leader says that we should conclude all hearings within 2 hours of 
the outset of the Senate. I suppose we will be going in there pretty 
pronto. So, I think we will nave adequate time, but I just make 
that caution at the outset. 

Senator Melcher. My questions will be very brief. The question 
is whether the witnesses will be very long in answering. 

Mr. Bode, does it not seem a little bit embarrassing to be part of 
a budget request that says we do not want any inflation increase 
per kid in what he has to eat, but we do want an inflation increase 
plus 3 percent for national defense? 

Mr. Bode. Not at all. Senator. The COLA freeze proposal affects 
the subsidies provided to institutions, and it is because those subsi- 
dies have gone up more quickly over the last several years than 
the actual cost of providing meals that we think it is particularly 
appropriate for the COLA freeze to be applied to the school food 
programs as well. 

Senator Melcher. In other words, the cost of food and the cost of 
preparing that food has gone up by a lower rate of inflation than 
those extraneous washers ana pliers and hammers and othe^ 
things that cost exorbitant amounts? 

Mr. Bode. The costs are provided 

Senator Melcher. Those very expensive things are coming down, 
is that the point? 

Mr. Bode. I guess the point is. Senator, the studies that have 
been done indicate the cost of providing a meal has gone up slower 
than the subsidies that have been provided for the free meals and, 
of course 

Senator Melcher. And less than the cost of the weapons have 
gone up, is that it? 

Mr. Bode. I guess I would like to make one other point about this 
lunch program and that is, of course, that children from low- 
income families are going to continue to receive their school 
lunches free of charge, ann the reduced-price categoiy, those chil- 
dren from families with incomes between 130 and 185 percent of 
the poverty level, up to about $20,000 for a family of four, will con- 
tinue to pay no more than 40 cents per lunch which, of course, is 
clearly the best bargain in town. 

Senator Melcher. Indeed, it is the best bargain in town. 



' See p 47 for the prepared statement of Senator Dole, and p for the prepared st.-itcmenl 
of Senator Dixon 
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What restrains people from participating in it is the means test 
that has been placed in the law. There has been a dramatic in- 
crease in children in the poverty group of families. My people in 
Montana tell me, ^nd I do not know whether we are typical and 
maybe you know better, maybe we are not typical, that numbers 
are dropping off and they think it is because of the means test. It is 
a pretty harsh thing for a lot of families to identify the..iselves as 
being in poverty. I would suggest that we are probably entering a 
time when school enrollment in some areas is going to increase, if 
not nationally, in some areas dramatically increase. I just read an 
article where they predict a 19,000 teacher shortage within a 
couple of years in this area. So this must be one of the areas where 
school enrollment is not on the decrease; it is increasing. 

Mr. Bode. Senator, I am eager to understand your concern. Free 
participation is declining this year in Montana? Is that what I un- 
derstand? 

Senator Melcher. You d?d correctly understand me, and they be- 
lieve it IS because of the means test. People who are on unemploy- 
ment checks do not want to admit that they are now in the ooverty 
level. I understand that. I think you do too, Mr. Bode. 

Mr. Bode. Senator, I believe this is the third year of basically the 
same income verification activities, and the only change in the 
means test or the most recent one was in 1981. Of course, that 
went into effect for the 1981-82 school year. So I do not see any 
changes in the program that would account for that kind of change 
in participation from a free category this year. I hopo the economy 
is improving in Montana. 

Senator Melcher. Well, it is not. And what is happening is that 
people run out of those unemployment checks and ^\eir savings, 
and their sitUc*tion is much worse. I cannot vouch for the country, 
but I will say that Montana and the surrounding States are of a 
nature, that there is an increase in the number of people who are 
eligible for the 185 percent means test. But there is a dropoff in the 
number of people participating in school lunches because there are 
a lo^ 9j[ P^Pl^ ^hat do not want to admit that they do not have the 
cash. They just do not want to say they are in the poverty group. 
That is all. 

My^last point was covered by that. It relates to your statement 
that *Tou should not be misled by those who claim these declines 
m participation were cauced solely by the 1981 subsidy reduction." 

Well, how much? How much for this reduction? How much for 
other reasons? Nevertheless, the outcome is bad. When these chil- 
dren are not eating school lunches, I have to assume in general we 
are losing ground in the fight for nutrition for children. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you, and that is all I have. 

Senator Boschwitz. Senator Zorinsky has arrive!. Senator, do 
you have an opening statement'* 

Senator Zorinsky. I have no comments. 

Senator Boschwitz. You have no opening statement. 

Senator Dixon, do you have some questions? 

Senator Dixon. May I pursue just a little bit if I may with you, 
Mr. Bode? 

This statement on page 5—1 apologize for not having been here 
when you gave it— could you elaborate more completely on this? 
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You say what you are going to do is save approximately $650 mil- 
lion in the next fiscal year by applying the means test, I take it, 
again on these programs for meals served to participants from non- 
needy families in all child nutrition programs. That would be a 
figure of 185 percent of the poverty level? Is that the test you 
apply? 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

If I may also add, what is being described here is the February 
proposalfl in the President's budget and those have been modified 
somewhat by the administration and the Senate leadership budget 
compromises now being considered. 

Senator Dixon. Tow have they been modified? 

Mr. Bode. First let me describe the February proposals in gc-»er- 
al and say how they have been modified. 

In February, we proposed the elimination for reimbursement of 
the Federal entitlements for meals served to children from families 
with income abov<^ 185 percent of the poverty level. 

Senator Dixon. That is $20,000 a year for a family of four? 

Mr. Bode. A little less than that for a family of four. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. A little less than $19,000, 1 believe, or within 
t>^at range. 

Mr. Bode. $19,600 for 1986. It is always a little difficult with all 
the numbers floating around these issues. We are trying to use the 
same fiscal year numbers throughout. So a reduction in those enti- 
tlements, the bonus commodities that make up a third of that as- 
sistance at present would be maintained, but the entitlement would 
be discontinued. 

Senator Dixon. Please elaborate. 

Mr. Bode. Half of it is provided in cash and half is provided in 
entitlement commodities, and we proposed in February the elimi- 
nation of those. The compromise being discussed would eliminate 
only the cash half of that assistance and maintain the commodity 
half. Additionally, in the family day care homes 

Senator BoscHwnz. There was an inflation increase that you 
wanted to forego that has also been modified. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Senator Boschwitz. About 2 percent. 

Mr. Bode. In the family day care homes, there is also the upper 
and middle-income subsidy issue, and we propose a means test at 
the same eligibility limit, 185 percent of poverty, so that subsidies 
provided for upper- and middle-income families would be discontin- 
ued there as well. That is incorporated in the Senate proposal. 

You see, in family day care homes now about 65 percent of the 
subsidies provided tnrough that program go for the above 185 per- 
cent of the income level category, so we feel the program has come 
to be very poorly targeted and has grown quickly. 

Senator Dixon. You mean that is true in the big cities like Chi- 
cago and New York? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

We would be pleased to provide that information to you. The 
study is a very solid one. Let me say that the character of family 
day care, of the child food program in the family day care homes 
has changed. There has been a good deal of growth in this pro- 
gram, particularly with the above 185 percent of the income pover- 
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ty level income category. So if you are surprised, it is based on ex- 
perience and observations from several years ago. I think that is 
more understandable because we have had a good deal of growth in 
this particular aspect of the program. 

[The following material was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee:] 

[Excerpt from Evaluation of the Child Care Food Program, Fmal Report on the Congressionally Mandated Stud- 
^«j^Volume I ParticipaUon, Adminatrative and Food SerMce Coets, Meal Quality Abt Associates. Inc , Aug 

Elimination op Income Eugibiuty Categories and Separation op 
Administrative Cost Reimbursement From Provider Reimbursements 

Because these changes occurred simultaneously, it is impossible to separate the 
etfect of the removal of the income eligibility categories for reimbursement from the 
establishment of a separate reimbursement rate for sponsors' administrative costs. 
Together, these two changes increased the amount of CCFP reimbursements going 
to family day care providers, especially those serving middle-income children. 
Family day care providers would not be paid an amount ^'adequate to cover the cost 
of obtaining and preparing food . . . without a requirement for documentation of 
such costs.* 21 These changes not only provided FDCHs with a sufficient monetaiy 
incentive to participate in the program, but also provided sponsors with an incen- 
tive to sponsor homes serving middle-income children. The sponsors' reimbursement 
for administrative costs would not be based upon the number of homes sponsored 
and would no longer come at the expense of reimbursements to the individual 
homes. 

TABLE 3.6-POTENTlAL INCREASE IN MONTHLY REIMBURSEMENT TO A FDCH UNDER THE MAY 1980 
REGULATIONS BY INCOME ELIGIBILITY CATEGORY OF CHILDREN SERVED • 

Number of children m each income eiigtility category 



1 Total reimborsenient generated under oW method " 

2 Sponsor's estimated administrative cost « 

3 Net retmborsement to FDCH (1-2) .. . 
Total retmbjrsenient generated to FDCH under new method 

and rates * 

5. Potential net maease in FDCH's reimbursement (4-3) 
6 Food cost factor ' 



4 



4 free 


2 free, 2 
reduced- 
price 


4 reduced- 
pnce 


2 reduced- 
pnce, 2 
paid 


4 paid 


$14049 


$12852 


$116 55 


$74 24 


$3192 


33 00 


3300 


3300 


33 00 


3300 


107.49 


95 52 


83 55 


4124 


(-108) 


159 60 


159 60 


159.60 


15960 


159 60 


5211 


64.08 


7605 


11836 


15960 


8568 


8568 


G568 


8568 


85.68 



• Assumes that each chiJd is served breakfast, lutKh, momtng and afterrwon snack each day in care, and assumes each child is in care 21 days 
per montn 



^ Based on re«T*ursement rales in effect Decetr,ber 1979 



[In cents] 



Free Pa. 



C/«t '^50 69 50 14 50 

SSi'3$t 4025 3325 11 50 

^ 2375 1800 600 

ThKe reimborsOTents arc tntended to cover both sponsor's admimstratwe cost and the FDC provKJer's cost of food and food preparatw) 
' TM ttje eshmated averaee monthly admmtratwe cost per home of an umbrefla sponsor See Glantz, F, "An Exammatxxj of Food Program 
Costs Ki Day Care Centers and famdy Day Care Homes (Abt Associates Inc , 1982) 

* Assumes sponsor deducts admimstrative costs before retmbursing FDCHs 

• Based en rates hi effect Way 1, 198C Lunch 90«, Breakfast 46«, Snack 2h Sponsors administrative costs are reimbursed separately under the 
new system arxl are based on {he number of homes sponsored / u'p«n 

' FiMd wst factors are USOA's estimate of the amount of money needed for food arxl food preparation The December 1979 food cost factors were 
lunch 43 it, Dreaktast 25 5(, and snack 15 5(. 



«»P.L. 95-627, sec. 17 (fK4) 
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The impact of these changes on the level of reimbursement to homes and sponsors 
is illustrated in Table 3.6. It is clear from this illustration that while all FDCHs 
experienced an increase in reimbursement available under the new regulations, 
homes serving middle-income children had increases two to three times greater 
than homes serving low-income (free/reduced-price) children. For umbrella sponsors, 
basing reimbursement solely on the number of homes sponsored not only provided 
an incentive to recruit homes serving middle-income children,22 but also provided 
sponsors with a more predictable source of revenue. Sponsors reported that this fa- 
cilitated planning and improved the administration of the program. 

The most important factor explaining the recent growth of the program is the 
ability of sponsors to recruit homes serving middle-income children. Th«» legislation 
was not only a financial incentive for such homes to participate in the program, but 
made the program less burdensome, since providers no longer have to obtain income 
data from parents. The increase in the number of middle-income children served by 
the program has markedly changed the income mix of children participating in the 
CCFP through family day care homes. Prior to the implementation of the regulatory 
changes in May 1980, only 32 percent of the chiF^en served in participating FDCHs 
were in the paid income eligibility category; by January 1982 more than 60 percent 
of these children were in the paid category (Table 3.7). 

TABLE 3.7.-~DISTRIBUTI0N OF CHILDREN ATTENDING PARTICIPATING FAMILY DAY CARE HOMES BY 
INCOME ELIGIBILITY CATlGORY: MARCH 1980 AND JANUARY 1982 



(Pcfcent children] 









January 1982 






Income rtgiWty category 


March 1930 ' 


OM 


New 






Free 




443 ' 


24 5 


24 5 


Reduce(H)nc8 




23 8 


13 6 


U.l 


Paid 




319 


619 


64 4 



•Data from the Aueust 1930 PRS Report on the CCfP The wKome eligtiltty categories were specrfied as Free tfKome fxjt more than 125 
fcent oJ powrty levef RjdocetW^ mcomc betiwen 125 and 195 percent of poverty level Paid income greater than 195 percent of poverty 



»03tJ from National Telephone Sofvey of 444 randomly selected families of chtWren enrolled m participating FOCHs Public Law 97-35 changed 
the ncome eB5i)(lity catejones (for center-lased care) effectwe Janyary 1982 The new cateooes are specnied as Free income not more ttian 
130 percent « poverty level Reduced-Prw income behwen 130 and 185 percent of poverty level Pa«d mcome greater than 185 percent of 
powrty level 

The noxne ebpMty critena do not app^y to FDC The data reflect the distf.*)ution of chiJdfen assuming the income eligitjilrty cntena for centers 
apply to FOC 

Note- For January 1982. "new" income eligWity cateogiy represents the inconw guideltnes enacted in the Reconahatwi Act of 1981 (Put)lK 
Law 97>35} These are the starxlards that are currently in place 



3.2.2 ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

In addition to the changes designed to foster ^p-owth, several regulatory changes 
were made in 1980 that were directed toward the improvement of program adminis- 
tration. The key changes affected the frequency of monitoring visits and training 
sessions, and the timeliness of payments to family day care hemes Sponsors were 
required to: monitor each FDCH at least four times per year; provide at least one 
training session each year; and pass through food service reimbursements to FDCHs 
within 15 working days of receipt of these funds from the state 



22 Previously, umbrella sponsors that sponsored homes with children in the paid category had 
to rely on the income generated from the low-mcome FDCHs sponsored to cover the cost of ad- 
ministering the middle-income FDCHs In one state this was done by allowing the sponsor to 
pay the FDCH provider the lesser of either total reimbursement generated or the "food cost 
factor." For FDCHs serving middle-income children, the food cost factor was almost certainly 
greater than the total reimbursement generated by the home From Table 18 it is seen that 
under such a system, an FDCH serving four children at the free rate would generate $140 49 in 
reinibursement, from which the sponsor pays the FDCH the food cost factor, $85 68 At an aver- 
age monthly cost of administration of $33 per home, the sponsor of this home would have $21 81 
to offset the cost of administering the program for an FDCH serving children in the paid catego- 
ry. 
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MONITORING VISITS 

Prior to the implementation of the new reg^ilations in 1980, there was no specific 
number of visits to be conducted each year. Umbrella sponsors determined for them- 
selves the approach that would be used to ensure ihat FDCHs under their aegis 
were in compliance with the program's requirements. This, coupled with the fact 
that the allocation of reimbursement monies between the sponsor and FDCHs was 
determined by the sponsor, resulted in considerable variation across sponsors in 
the frequency and content of monitoring visits. Sponsors tended to fall into one of 
two groups: (a) those that devoted considerable time and expense to the monitoring 
function, often combining monitoring visits with training and technical assistance; 
and (b) those that devoted relatively few resources to on-site visits, concentrating 
instead on in-office record review and visiting when necessary. Across all sponsors, 
the mean number of visits was 12 per year. 

Senator Ddcon. I held a hungry and homeless hearing in Chicago 
recently, and the medical people from the Cook County Hospital 
were there testifying about all kinds of shocking numbers of per- 
centages of malnutrition in children. And when Cook County Hos- 
pital in Chicago n^^ntioned— this is one of the figures that stands 
out in my mind and has nothing to do with the day care centers— 
but, Mr. Chairman, if my recollection of the testimony is correct, 
and I have to refer to the record again, it was that among children 
under 2 in the Cook County Hospital, over a third of them suffered 
from various serious degrees of malnutrition. You know, I am not 
trying to argue with you about what your statistics show, but let 
me get back to the pomt: What are you saying the subject matter 
here is now? In other words, there was the original budget request, 
of course, in the State of the Union Message, which long since, as 
everybody agrees, was dead on arrival. Then there was the Budget 
Committee's resolution which has been substantially altered by the 
rose garden accord. I guess I am compelled to admit to you tnat I 
really do not knov what the present inaiUr^ uixJer consmerotion in 
the Senate is. Tl\e resolution now under consideration in the 
Senate entails what with respect to this program? Could you en- 
lighten me on that? 

Mr. Bode. Sir, our police proposals are represented in the Febru- 
ary budget. Of course, with the Senate budget compromise adopted, 
we will go along with that fully. 

Senator Dixon- But my question is: What is it now? This is the 
third product we have 

Mr. Bode. It is now a proposed reduction, elimination of the cash 
assistance for school meals served to children from families with 
income above 185 percent of the poverty level. 

By the way, the average recipient in this category is from a 
family with $33,000 a year income for a family of four. Also, the 
general cost of living ac^ustment proposal would apply to the 
school programs as well, the 2-percent COLA, a matter which I am 
sure you understand well. And, finally, the means test in the Child 
Care Food Program for family day care homes, that proposal is also 
included. 

Senator Dixon. What is the total number of the two programs 
you have just addressed in your answer to my question? What is 
the encompassed savings by virtue of what you have just suggest- 



Prior to the separation administrative cost reimbursements there were no uniform guide* 
lines as to the amount of the reimbursement that sponsors were permitted to retain to cover 
administrative costs 
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ed? In otlier words, you continue the commodities, as I understand 
it. You eliminate the COLA and the cash aspects of those two pro- 
grams. 

Is that what your testimony is? 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. That is not correct. The COLA is allowed to 
rise to 2 percent, is it not? 
Mr. Bode. I am sorry. 
Senator BoscHwrrz. Capped at 2 percent. 
Mr. Bode. Capped at 2 percent. 

Senator BoscHWrrz. As you know. Senator, without answering 
the question, now there is a 24-cent subsidy for people over 185 per- 
cent of poverty, which is $19,600 for a family of four. Half of that 
subsidy is paid from commodities and half is paid in cash, 12 cents 
and 12 cents. The cash is being eliminated. The inflation increase 
is being capped at 2 percent. Is that a savings of $3 or $4 million? 

Mr. Bode. Senator, I am sorry. I was paying too much attention 
to the numbers. 

Speaking for fiscal year 1986, the COLA adjustment that was dis- 
cussed, as Senator Boschwitz accurately described, would save a 
projected $23 million. Tne paid category for lunches would save in 
school programs approximately $276 million. The family day care 
home means test would save approximately $148 million. The total 
we project is $447 million. 

Senator Ddcon. Distinguished from the numbers on pages 5 and 
6 here, that is the number now, a little under $500 million? 

Mr. Bode. Yes. 

Senator Zorinsky. Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Boschwitz. Certainly, Senator. 

Senator Zorinsky. I v/ould like to find out the whereabouts of 
the WIC study that was initiated several months ago, was it not? 

Mr. Bode. Years ago. Senator. It j"> a very major study. Much 
work and resources have been invested in it. The contractor for 
that study, a gentleman named Rush, requested additional time. 
The board of technical advisors recommended that additional time 
be given. We approved some of that additional time and that is the 
principal reason we do not have the report for you now. 

Senator Zorinsky. How many years has that been going on? 

Mr. Bode. A total of about 5 years. 

Senator Zorinsky. Was there a stipulation as to how much you 
would pay for the study? 
Mr. Bode. Yes. 

Senator Zorinsky. I would have assumed in a contract that size 
you would have had a completion date. 

Mr. Bode. It did have a due date. Senator. 

Senator, sometimes on these studies— believe me, I share your 
frustration— sometimes a delay can be shown and that is why the 
technical advisors, the advisory board is important to us. 

Senator Zorinsky. Initially, what was the termination date or 
the due date for the study? 

Mr. Bode. The end of last summer. The delay was because the 
advisory panel felt and the contractor felt that the delivery could 
afford further analysis and a better quality of work product. 
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Senator Zorinsky. If that is true, I think we ought to withhold 
any changes in the program until we have an opportunity to 
review the study. 

Mr. Bode. Senator, we have not proposed any changes in the 
WIC Program? 

Senator Zorinsky. No changes in the WIC Program? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; that is the WIC Program study that we are 
talking about. 

Senator Zorinsky. But last year you wanted to reauthorize the 
program for 1 year predicated on the results of the study. Now, you 
are telling me the study is not finished. 

Mr. Bode. Well, Senator, I share your concern. We have proposed 
a 4-year reauthorization of the program. This year we are still 
hopeful that study results can be provided, but I have given up on 
giving dates. 

Senator Zorinsky. Could you provide my office with the name of 
the contractor and a copy of the agreement. I think we should do 
all we can to put a stop to these delays. 

You know, when I was in business, when you made a deal with 
somebody, it was a deal. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Senator Zorinsky. Even builders have been penalized for not 
meeting a due date. Was there a penalty written mto the agree- 
ment? I would like the exact cost, that is, the amount of money the 
Government has expended. 

Mr. Bode. We will give you a full figure. 

[The following information was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee:] 

Research Triangle Institute (T.TI) was awarded the contract on September 29, 
1979 through a competitive procurement. At that time it was anticipated that the 
duratioji of the contract would be 30 months, and the cost was estimated to be 
$3,864,591. RTI subsquently subcontracted some of the work to the Research Foun- 
dation for Mental Health in order to add to the project the expertise of Dr David 
Rush as principal investigator. 

Senator Zorinsky. Was there a penalty in the agreement for 
being late? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; penalty clauses are built in. 
Senator Zorinsky. Have they been invoked? 
Mr. Bode. Not in this contract. 
Senator Zorinsky. Why not? 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Why does she not answer? Stand up. 

Ms. Schmidt: Sir, this contract 

Senator Boschwitz. State your full name. 

Ms. Schmidt. Christy Schmidt, Director of the Analysis Staff. 

This was a negotiated contract conducted by the Contract Office 
of the Food and Nutrition Service. There was no penalty clause, as 
I recall, in this particular contract. However, since this experience, 
we have had inserted penalty clauses in some other contracts and 
would invoke those if a similar situation arose. In this case it was a 
negotiated contract, and we were looking to get the final product. 
It did not have the penalty clause. 

Senator Zorinsky. Did it have a completion date in it? 
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Ms. Schmidt. Yes; that was renegotiated and extended, given the 
request of the contractor and the recommendation of the advisory 
panel, which is a technical panel, reviewing our work. 

Senator Zorinsky. We spent $4 million for a study that started 
several years ago with a completion date, with no penalty clause in 
it, and it has been extended beyond the completion date. How 
many months? 

Ms. Schmidt. I am not sure. I would have to supply that for the 
record. 

Senator Zorinsky. Is it years? 

Ms. Schmidt. Twelve months at least. 

Senator Zorinsky. At least 12 months. I think that is a poor way 
to do business. 

I would appreciate your supplying the information regarding the 
contract so that we can review it. How is it that we issue contracts 
of that magnitude and allow them to continue to be extended with- 
out the contractor being penalized in any way for continuing to ex- 
acerbate an already difficult position? 

Mr. Bode. I appreciate your concern. Senator. We will, of course, 
provide you the full statement. 

The following information was subsequently received by the sub- 
committee:] 

The estimate of the duration of the evaluation was 30 months at the time of the 
contract award. Early in the design phase of the evaluation it became apparent that 
a number of technical changes were needed in the proposed methodology. To assure 
the validity of the study, the Food and Nutrition Service modified the contract 
statement of work several times. The final report is now expected this summer, and 
the final cost of the contract is $5,856,765. 

Mr. Bode. One thing is on some of the research, it is a little diffi- 
cult to predict how the work will be done because of the nature of 
it. The research is exploring some areas that are new. 

Senator Zorinsky. Why did you include a completion date then 
in the contract? 

Mr. Bode. As you know, if a deadline is not set, we never seem to 
get things done. 

Senator Zorinsky. By the time this study is finished, it will be 
outdated, and it will be time to have a new study. And, of course, if 
somebody cannot complete a timely study, then studies should be 
eliminated entirely. Guesses or estimates are just as good as stud- 
ies because? they are free. The contractor can take his time if there 
is no penalty for not completing this study on time. 

I do not want to beat a dead horse. However, I would appreciate 
your suppl>dng the information regarding the contract. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Senator Zorinsky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Boschwitz. Mr. Chairman, Senator Helms, do you have 
an opening statement that you would like to make? 

The Chairman. I would like to put it, plus a background paper 
prepared by the committee staff, in the record.* 



^ See p, 45 for the prepared statement of Senator Helms, and pp 83-87 for a background 
iper on elimination or reduction of Federal meal subsidies for nonpoor children submitted by 
snator Helms. 
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I would like to thank you for holding this hearing. I have some 
questions. 

Senator Boschwitz. You have some questions. Go right ahead. I 
will withhold mine. Please, you go right ahead. I will clean up. 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, I might mention that earlier this 
morning I got the results of a request 1 made to my staff regarding 
the mail that we have received on the budget package. We have 
received several thousand pieces of mail, all of which are in favor 
of balancing the budget and reducing Federal spending. But, we got 
almost the same number of pieces of mail from a variety of people 
who also said we must balance the budget— but do not cut me. 

I was struck by the fact that here are the revenue sharing 
people, and all down the list, and they are saying, as Russell Long 
so frequently says, do not cut me, cut that fellow behind the tree. It 
is not going to work that way. I have two or three questions with 
reference to the Nutrition Program. I support that program, but I 
do not support it with some of the built-in negatives that I perceive 
to be in it. 

Let me, Mr. Bode, first verify, if I can, some figures that I have 
scribbled down with respect to the school lunch subsidies. 
As I understand it, there are three categories. Is that right? 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Free lunch, the children whose families are 
below 130 percent of poverty, they get lunch free? 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that costs the Government an estimated 
$1.50 a lunch, is that approximately correct? That is in the ball 
park? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; ^1.47. 

The Chairman. Then the second category is the reduced-price 
lunch and that goes to the children in families that are between 
130 and 185 percent of the poverty line, is that correct? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that costs the taxpayers $1 a lunch? 
Mr. Bode. A little over that, sir. 
The Chairman. A little over. 

Then there is a third category that you call, I believe, the paid 
category? 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In that, as I understand it, the average family 
income of the children participating in that paid categor-, average 
family income is $33,000 annually, correct? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; the average for a family of four is $33,000. 
The average for families over 185 percent of poverty is probably 
higher. 

^ The Chairman. But, nonetheless, it costs the taxpayers 24 cents 
for those lunches, each of them, is that correct, in the ball park? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; by entitlement and, in addition, the Federal 
Government provides a little over 10 cents a meal in bonus com- 
modities for them ec well. So the total level of Federal assistance is 
around 35 cents per meal. 

The Chairman. Let the record show there is nobody in this room 
or vwhere else in this country, for whom I have any ret^pect, who 
wai any child to go hungry. I have three of my own and five 
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grandchildren, and it is a cruel myth to suggest that anybody is op- 
posed to children getting nutritious meals. But the taxpayer de- 
serves that we look at the cost of this 24 cents per lunch on the 
paid category. I inquired and my figures show it costs $750 million 
a year for that category. 

Mr. Bode. Senator, the number I recall to mind is approximately 
$500 million for that category in lunch. 

Another related subject is the Child Care Food Program in 
family day care homes where the taxpayers pay almost $150 mil- 
lion in addition for upper- and middle-income subsidies in that pro- 
gram. 

The Chairman. So my information is $750 million and you are 
combining yours for $650 million. 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Thus, the $650 million reflects the total savings that would be 
achieved by eliminating all these upper- and middle-income subsi- 
dies in the programs, as well as the cost of living adjustment pro- 
po8al that we made. 

The Chaik^ian. So you do not think anybody is going to starve to 
death if we cut these? 

Mr. Bode. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, am I correct in my understanding, Mr. 
Bode, that 17 of the 50 States charge food stamp participants sales 
tax when they take their food stamps to the grocery stores and buy 
food and the sales tax comes out of the food stamps? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Bode. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. So you are giving the State a little bit of a bo- 
nanza? 

Mr. Bode. In the Food Stamp Program, yes, sir. I believe that ac- 
counts for a little over $100 million a year, in State sales taxes and 
when local sales taxes for food are also included the total increases 
to $149 million a year, that represents food stamp benefits that are 
being converted, if you will, to State and local tax revenues because 
of the tax on the Food Stamp Program transaction. 

The Chairman. Food stamps and WIC in this? 

Mr. Bode. I am sorry. The number I gave you, Senator, is the 
food stamp number. 

A similar situation exists for the WIC Program. I guess we do 
not have the estimate on that right now. Of course, would be a 
good deal less because of the WIC Program being sm^^iler. But the 
same situation exists there. You are quite right. 

The Chairman. But, \n anv case, the 17 States are picking up 
$100 million from the Federal Government in sales tax on what is 
supposed to be a beneficial program for the poor? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; more than $100 million. 

The Chairman. Why do you not make the States reimburse you 
for that? 

Mr. Bode. We do not have the authority to do that. Senator. 
The Chairman. Who has the authority? Congress? [Laughter.] 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I will ask staff to get some legislation prepared. 
Senator Zorinsky. I will cosponsor it with you. 
The Chairman. Thank you, sir. 
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Third and last question, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize. 

According t ) the information i received from the Department, 
most of the Suites are aot even targeting their WIC benefits to 
pregnant women ajid infants. Is that correct*^ 

Mr. Bode. Senator, tney .-^re supposnd to be, under the regula- 
tions an<^ all. Right now, about 20 percent, a little over 20 percent, 
I believe, of WIC Program participmit?? arc pregnant women. 

The Chairman. Twenty percent? 

Mr. Bode. Twenty percent. 

An additional 30 percent or so account fox infants, children 
under 1 year and postpartum women, woman who are breast feed- 
ing the infants, generally speaking. 

The Chairman. So 20 and 30 make 

Mr. Bode. Fifty percent. 

The Chairman. Fifty percent are neither infants by '.'efiniaon 
nor pregnant women, is that correct? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir; those are the other participants who are the 
lower priority. 

The Chairman. What does the law say about targeting, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. Bode. I cannot say— the law specifies that a pric ity system 
be developed. The regulations specify what that system is. 

The Chairman. What do your regulations say? 

Mr. Braley. Regulations require that the competent professional 
authority at the local agency fill vacancies which occur after the 
agency has reached its maximum caseload by applying ^ Priority 
system. The priority system, based primarily on nutritional risk 
condition, is intented to direct benefits first to the most needy 
when the demand exceeds available benefits. The priority system 
groupings are based on the following generally accepted need piin- 
ciples: One, pregnant and breastfeeding women are a higher priori- 
ty than children, and two, persons with documentabk medical, 
clinical, or biochemical conditions are a higher priority than those 
solely with dietary inadequacies. Combining these principles re- 
sults in six priorities generally described as follows: 

First, persons with documented medical, clinical or biochemical 
conditions other than or in addition to dietary inadequacy: (a) Pri- 
ority I: Pregnant and breastfeeding women and infants; (b) priority 
II: Infants born of mothers who would qualify for priority I during 
their pregnancies; (c) priority III: Children. 

Examples: Anemia, failure to thrive, low birth weight, diabetes. 

Second, persons with an inadequate dietary pattern: (a) Priority 
IV: Pregnant and breastfeeding women and infants; (b) priority V: 
Children. 

Examples: Failure to consume or have access to a balanced diet. 

Third, postpartum women who are not breastfeeding constitute 
priority VI. At State option, high-risk postpartum women may be 
placed at higher priorities. 

Fourth, also, participants may be certified on the basis of the 
possibility of regression to nutritional risk. These participants gen- 
erally constitute a priority VII. 

The Chairman. Targeting is not required? 
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Mr. Braley. It is required in the sense that of the people that 
apply, you serve the higher priorities first, but that is the extent of 
it. 

The Ch AIRMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Boschwitz. Is it an entitlement ;or the others? 
Mr. Bode. No, sir. We manage the program as a grant program. 
Senator Boschwitz. Not quite an entitlement, but it is treated as 
an entitlement. 
Is it treated as an entitlement? 
Mr. Bode. With respect to higher priorities? 
Senator BoscHwrrz. No; to the lower priority. 
Mr. Braley. Mr. Chairman, it is not an entitlement program in 
any sense. It is a grant of funds that goes to the States. And when 
they get the money, the money goes as far as it can and they work 
through the previously discribed priority system to try to serve the 
highest prionties first. It has never been an entitlement. 



Senator BoscHwrrz. All right. 
Mr. Bode. I misunderstood your question initially. Certainly food 
stamps operate as an entitlement. It is a limited entitlement. The 
WIC Program does not in any way operate as an entitlement. The 
States are responsible for managing the caseload as in a pure grant 
type program. I hope that is more responsive. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. We ara pleased also to see Senator Harkin 
here this morning. 

The interest in this program is illustrated by the fact that we 
have had seven or eight Senators present. 
Senator H irkin, do you have any questions? 
Senator Harkin. Thank you very much. I have had a long and 
continuing interest in this program, and I served on the appropri- 
ate subcommittee in the House Agriculture Committee for several 
years and on the full committee for 10 years, and now on this com- 
mittee. So I have been involved in this Food Stamp Program and 
the WIC Program for a long time. 

In making cuts to moderate income people, those who have aver- 
age income that permits them to get tne 35 cent meal subsidy, we 
found in Iowa, and throughout the Nation that when we cut that 
down in the Reconciliation Act of 1981, a iot of these students, be- 
cause of the increased cost of meals, dropped out. These cuts in- 
creased the fixed costs for those students that were left. So, in 
order to help the students who are getting the free and reduced 
price lunches, by trying to attack the students and those families 
that are getting that 35 cent subsidy, that, in effect, you are saving 
some money on one end but you are not saving it on the other end 
because it increases the fixed costs per unit or per student. 
You follow what I mean? 

Mr. Bode. I see your point, Senator, but with all due respect, we 
do not assess it that way. 
Senator Harkin. How do you assess it? 

Mr. Bode. We believe the School Lunch Program for the paid cat- 
egory is still a real bargain. The program is a bargain and partici- 
pation in the paid category will remain strong. There are. of 
course, some reductions in the paid category participation when 
the increase in the price comes into effect. However, the fact that 
the school lunch program still offers the best bargain around will 
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result in some of that dropoff, some of those students coming back 
into the School Lunch Program. 

Further'^ore, we do not see the responsibility as exclusively a 
Federal one. We believe that the Federal commitment is appropri- 
ately targeted on the low income student and that, of course, is 
what we are proposing. Since such a large portion of the total Fed- 
eral assistance in the lunch program is attached to the free catego- 
ry, the level of assistance for schools will remain strong. 

Senator Harkin. You see what you are doing? You are skewing 
this whole thing in trying to reach, and I agree you ought to try to 
reach, those poorer students to make sure they do get adequate nu- 
trition through a free lunch. 

But let us say you have a State where — and we will have some 
people testifying from Iowa, but I followed it in my own State, and 
it is probably true in Senator Boschwitz' State, that we are proud 
of the fact that we do not have that many low income in our 
States. A lot of moderate income and not a heck of a lot of rich 
people. 

But in redu?^ng the subsidies to the moderate income, they drop 
out of the program and you increase the fixed costs to the whole 
program. You drive the States to try to reduce their budgets, and 
the States that perhaps have a high incidence of poverty will get 
more Federal help into the States. States like Iowa will get less, 
but those poor students still will not be assisted because of the 
problems of the farm economy. We are bankrupt as it is. 

When you are telling me it is not a Federal respjonsibility, that it 
if> a joint responsibility, I think the responsibility is still a national 
one. 

Mr. Bode. We bel:eve there is a strong joint responsibility, and if 
I said otherwise, J misspoke before. 

For the State of Iowa — and certainly we recognize the character- 
istics that you describe — under our proposal, the February budget 
proposal, 73 percent of the total Federal support provided for the 
lunch program in Iowa would be continued. 

Senator Harkin. Seventy-three percent? 

Mr. Bode. Seventy-three percent. 

Senator Harkin. What is going to happen to the rest of the 27 
percent? 

Mr. Bode. For the 27 percent we feel it is appropriate that the 
parents of these upper- and middle-income children pay for a great- 
er proportion of the meals those children are receiving. 

Senator Harkin. The figure you used here was $33,000 for a 
family of four. I thought it was $19,400. 

Mr. Bode. I am sorry. Those are two entirely different numbers, 
different statistics. The $19,600 is the fiscal year 

Senator Boschwttz. It keeps changing on us. 

Mr. Bode. But it stays around $19,000; $19,600 is 185 percent of 
the poverty guideline That is the eligibility limit for the line be- 
tween reduced and the paid category. The $33,000 is the average 
income level for a family of four for participants in the paid catego- 
ry. So $19,000 is the bottom; $83,000 is the average there for a 
family of four. 

Senator Harkin. Your family of four with an income of $20,000, 
would they be eligible for the reduced price? 
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Mr. Bode. In 1986, they would be eligible— no, they would not be 
eligible for the reduced price. They would be just above the reduced 
price line. 

Senator Harkin. Let me make this crystal clear because I do not 
think this came up, a family of four in Iowa or Minnesota making 
$20,000 a year would have to pay the full price? 

Mr. Bode. They would have to pay an increased proportion of the 
full price. We are still planning to continue one-third of the Feder- 
al assistance that is now provided. 

Senator Harkin. Right now what does a family of four with 
$20,000 have to pay for the school lunch? 

Mr. Bode. It dei>2nds on the school. Eighty to 90 cents. 

Senator Harkin. For a family of four making $20,000, in 1986 
under the budget, that you are pushing, what will they have to 
pay? 

Mr. Bode. About 25 cents more, 25 to 30 cents more. 

Senator Rarkin. They will have to pay somewhere between $1.10 
and $1.20, right, per meal, per lunch. 

Now, for a family of four making $20,000 a year, do you think 
that is fair? Do you think they can really afford that for those 
three kids that may be in school, or two kids in school? 

Mr. Bode. Sir, we feel that is more appropriate than continuing 
deficit spending for the purpose of providing assistance for meals 
served to students from upper- and middle-income families. 

Senator Harkin. How much money goes into this? What is the 
bu^et figure that goes into it for the reduced price program? 

Mr. Bode. The level of expenditure for reduced price subsidies? 

Senator Harkin. Yes. 

Senetor BoscHwrrz. Perhaps you can express it in terms of the 
savings. Would that be OK? 

Mr. Bode. Senator, we do not propose to save a dime on the re- 
duced price category. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Fully paid and reduced price, between 130 
and 185, 1 believe your question ^s directed at those above 185? 

Senator Harkin. No; those that get the reduced price. Those are 
betv/een 130 and 185 percent. 

Senator BotiCHwrrz. That would remain unchanged under all of 
the propos/ils, and they pay, I believe, a maximum of about 40 
cents. 

Mr. Bode. In the total level of Federal expenditure for those sub- 
sidies, it is about $275 million in fiscal year 1986. The change is 
focused. Senator, on the subsidies for meals sensed to children from 
families with incomes above the 185-percent level. That is the 
$19,600 per year for a family or four. 

Senator Harkin. That is the 185. 1 thought it was the 130. 

A family of four, if it is above— the $33,000 figure was the aver- 
age of all income for those who received some subsidy? 

Mr. Bode. No. It is the average income for a family of four in the 
United States. 

Senator Harkin. Who paid full and who paid reduced? 

Senator BoscHwrrz. No. Those who will get no subsidies. The 
proposal is that people over 185 percent of poverty will not get r.n 
additional subsidy. The school presently receives 12 cents in cash 
and there is another dime in a general commodity fund that comes 
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in that also applies to their meals. The proposal is that the 24 cents 
be eliminated under the President's proposal. The Senate and the 
new proposal is that only the cash part of it, the 12 cents, be elimi- 
nated. The person with an income above $19,600 is m that catego- 
ry. If you average all the incomes of the people from $19,600 and 
up, the average income is $33,000. 
Senator Harkin. All right. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. That had a hard time coming out. 

Senator Harkin. Again, I am just asking you how much savings 
you are looking at by taking away the 24 cents or 12 cents, what- 
ever you decide on. 

Mr. Bode. It is approximately $500 million in the school pro- 
grams. Under the President's budget submission in February, that 
would save approximately $500 million in the school programs. Of 
course, that level of savings is now approximately one-half in vhe 
$250 million frame under the budget compromise being discussed. 

Senator Harkin. Again, wr have some stories as to what the re- 
ductions will be in those that will participate in the Sch«.jl Lunch 
Program and what that means in the per student cost that will go 
up to those that we all say we are trying to reach, the poor stu- 
dents. 

I think we have reached a point of diminishing returns. The 
more you try to cut out the moderate income people from partici- 
pating, the more it is going to raise the cost because you have a 
fixed cost and you have got the kitchen there, you have got the 
cooks and the helpers. They are already there to provide the school 
lunches for the poor kids, and let us say you are feeding 50 kids 
and you have got to cut out historically we saw it was about 7 per- 
cent, cut out four kids out of that, and that increases the per unit 
cost to the other ones. I do not know that you are saving anything. 
You are really not saving anything when you do something like 
that unless you say they have got to cut down on their kitchens, 
but that fixed cost is already there. 

Mr. Bode. Senator, the savings, of course, are very real and will 
accrue to the Federal budget. You are correct thet in providing a 
lunch, a certain level of costs is {i,oing to be incurred. We are saying 
that in the upper- and middle-income families th^y should pay for 
a greater proportion of the costs of providing lunches to their chil- 
dren. It is inappropriate to have you continue the deficit spending, 
borrowing money that is going to come back some day on those 
kids when their parents can be paying for the costs o. at least a 
greater share of the costs of providin^^ their lunch. 

Senator Harkin. Well, my time is up. But, again, you know these 
moderate-income parents pay taxes. 

Mr. Bode. You bet they do. 

Senator Harkin. A lot of times th^^v do not get back in taxes or 
in benefits, and what, form, fror he Federal Government that 
they ought to be getting back. I can ihow you— I am not going to 
burden the record with this, but I can show you how much, for ex- 
ample, we pav in Federal taxes in Iowa and how much we get back. 
It is about a 3-to-l ratio right now. 

You tell moderate-income parents to forget about the Federal 
Government paying in terms of helping your kids eat lunch. I do 
not mind them paying a share. They pay a share. But to teli a 
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family of four making $20,000 a year that they have to increase 
their expenditures in this regard, I just do not think it is fair. It 
just does not make good economic sense, all fairness questions 
aside. 

My time is up. I will not belabor the point. 
Senator Boschwitz. Thank you. Senator. 

Let me p* rsxie that point just a little bit, Mr. Bode. Many of the 
question^ iiad intended to ask have been asked. It has often been 
said that for every penny that you decrease the subsidies you will 
lose eight-tenths of 1 percent, of the participants. To pursue the 
questions of Senator Harkin, in your statement you outlined the re- 
ductions that were made under the 1981 reconciliation bill, or the 
OBRA— the Omnibus Reconciliation Act— and stated that you felt 
that only 600,000 people dropped out of the program as a result of 
the reductions in subsidy. 

You said some of these 1,600,000 or 1,800,000 participants that 
dropped out were because of declining school enrollment or because 
they were private schools. A total of 2,200 schools, as I recall the 
number, dropped out of the School Lunch Program. A lot of them 
were, I presume, private schools. With this 24 cents, what kind of 
reduction will you get in numbers now, and have you already let 
out of the program the private school students and the other 
pw)ple who would be reduced from a reduction in numbers, as one 
of the Senators said, that seems to be turning around? What do 
your studies show with respect to what would happen, and '3 Sena- 
tor Harkin correct in believing that the per unit costs would rise 
substantially or otherwise from a reduction of this subsidy? 

Mr. Bode. The unit cost, we feel, of providing the lunch has cer- 
tainly gone at the pace of the free category reimbursement. We feel 
that there is absolutely no reason for low-income dropout in the 
lunch program because of these proposals. 

The only change we are proposing would be to reduce the subsidy 
for the upper- and middle-income groups, and that would in many 
schools, most schools, increase the costs of the lunch of certain of 
those children. 

The statistic you referred to, the eight-tenths of 1 percent, was 
based on an analjrsis done in the late seventies and applied at a 
different level in the School Lunch Program. 

I think it also is important to point out that is an initial response 
to an increase in lunch charges. What we feel is most important to 
consider is where the program participation levels out. Some of 
those upper- and middle-income kids are going to drop off the pro- 
gram when the price of the lunch increases. They will then come 
back on after experiencing the alternatives. 

Senator Boschwitz. The past participation studies by your 
agency have shown there is an eight-tenths of 1 percent drop from 
paid lunch participation for every cent decreased. Based on USDA 
estimates, therefore, if we enact the 24 cents, there would be a re- 
duction of 2.3 million kids. This reduction applies to the people who 
pay for their lunch. 

In the event, 2.3 million kids drop out, that is somewhat less 
than 10 percent of the total now in the program. 

Senator Harkin. Where did you get that from? 
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Senator Boschwitz. Those are in the USDA study, as Mr. Bode 
pomted out, in the late seventies where it said that for every 1 cent 
that you reduced on this upper income level that you would lose 
eight-tenths of 1 percent of the participants. 

As I recall the figure, it was IIV2 million participants in the 
upper income level which represents about 48 percent of the total 
number of people who participate in the School Lunch Program. In 
the event you drop by 24 cents, therefore, they say they will lose 19 
or 20 percent of your IIV2 million who are paying for their lunch. 

Your point is that if you drop off 2.3 million people, the rest of 
the program per unit is more expensive. 

Senator HXrkin. That is my point. 

Senator Boschwitz, Mr. Bode in his testimony indicates that he 
felt that the people who dropped out of the program due to the pre- 
vious cuts of this nature could be attributed to a reduction in en- 
roUees in school in general, the fact that it applied to private 
schools, and that a lot of people came back. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

The other factors were certainly confirmed in the analysis of the 
1981 changes. There are a number of things that happened and any 
meaningful analysis is going to take account of those. Historically, 
about one-third of those dropping out come back in in the paid cat- 
egory. So there would be a dropout. Some of the upper- and middle- 
income students would be dropping out when their parents were 
asked to pay the additional amount. 

Then, based on past experience, a good third of those that drop 
out come back in. 

Senator Harkin. How many though? What is your fi^aire? How 
many do you anticipate will drop out? 

Mr. Bode. I guess it is very hard— because of some inadequacies 
in the data that Senator Boschwitz referred to, I have not felt com- 
fortable giving a projected dropout number. I realize that the num- 
bers that Senator Boschwitz mentions, how they shake out. 

Senator Boschwttz. It is hard to tell. Senator, and we are talking 
about only 12 cents under this study that was made a few years 
ago and that about a million kids would drop out. How many 
would come back is not clear, and you never know exactly when 
you are coming to the margin. But that is something that we will 
have to look at very carefully and make sure that we do not, 
indeed, just raise the costs. 

Let me turn, if I may, for a moment to the child care food pro- 
gram and the idea of imposing also the 130 to 185. 

Would there be a 40-cent payment? 

Mr. Bode. No, sir. 

Senator Boschwitz. Just above 

Mr. Bode. Just above the 185 percent. 

Senator Boschwitz. It is not clear to me. 

You state here that since day care providers already must pass 
the means test to qualify their own children for the program, it 
would not be a new or an unfamiliar requirement to implement. I 
would think that it is going to be a little more difficult to imple- 
ment when you have a home with four or five or six or seven kids, 
and the parents all know one another. And I think it will be some- 
what more difficult to implement. 
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Mr. Bode. Certainly there would be an additional requirement 
there. And I do not mean to imply that there is not. My point is 
that the standard is known, it is a concept that has been dealt 
with. 

Additionally, the sponsor of the Child Care Food Program would 
collect that information, provide that service, if confidentiality of 
the family income is concerned. 

Senator Boschwitz. Well, I will pursue that a little bit because 
that 

Mr. Bode. That has been a concept that has been used in the 
past in the Child Care Food Programs. 
Senator Boschwitz. Prior to 1980? 
Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Senator Boschwitz. And it worked pretty well? I do not recall. 

Mr. Bode. It was modified for the purpose of easing the adminis- 
trative requirement, the concern you pointed out. What was cer- 
tainly unanticipated at that time was the tremendous growth in 
upper- and middle-income participation in the program until it 
reached the point that it went, from a means test program where 
we now have 65 percent of the subsidies provided to those with 
income above 185 percent of the poverty level. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I think it may be a little different. The re- 
porting requirements may be different in the school setting where 
you have an administrator, rather than a mother who is running 
the child care home center, if that is the proper designation, and 
deal with her and another mother or parent 

Mr. Bode. We have it in centers now but not in the family day 
care homes. 

Senator Boschwitz. You are going to impose it in the centers but 
not in the homes? 

Mr. Bode. No; it is now in the centers. 

Senator Boschwitz. The 185 percent requirement? 

Mr. Bode. Yes. It is not now in the family homes, and that is 
what we propose, to put it in the family day care homes. 

Senator Boschwitz. That is what I would say would be more dif- 
ficult to implement. 

At the beginning of the hearing, I pointed out we are going to 
have to try to get out of here by 11:30, and the rules are going to 
require us to get out by 12. And more Senators appeared than I 
thought. So this initial part of this hearing was more extensive 
than we anticipated, but we have to get on to our first panel 

So we turn to Ms. Gene White, legislative chairperson, American 
School Food Service Association, Sacramento, CA; Mrs. Rita 
Hamman, director. Child Nutrition Prograiiis, Kansas Department 
of Education, Topeka, KS; and Dr. Louis E. Smith, director. Child 
Nutrition Program Division, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tions, Des Moines, lA. 

Senator Harkin, I believe Dr. Smith is a constituent of yours and 
you wanted to say a few words. 

Senator Harkin. Yes. 

Senator Boschwitz. Let us proceed, please, and those who wish 
to converse leave the room, plcjase. 
Senator Harkin, ifyou would proceed. 
Senator HARKm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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It gives me ^eat pleasure to introduce this morning Dr. Louis 
Smith. Dr. Smith is director of the Child Nutrition Program divi- 
sion of the Iowa Department of Public Instruction. In this position, 
Dr. Smith supervises the National School Lunch Program, School 
Breakfast Program, the Commodities Distribution Program, the 
Child Care Feeding Program, and the Nutrition Education and 
Training Program, and the Food Service Equipment Assistance 
Program. 

In Iowa, these programs total $29 million in feeding those chil- 
dren across the State each year. 

Dr. Smith has a distinguished career of public service in the field 
of education. Prior to his 7 years with the Department of Public 
Instruction, he held jobs covering the gamut of secondary and 
higher education. Among the many hats Dr. Smith has worn are 
those of college dean, college admissions counselor, high school 
principal, and nigh school social studies, history and English teach- 
er. He also found time to pursue a doctorate in educational psy- 
chology as well as serving on many boards and commissions, in- 
cluding the executive board of the National Association of State 
Agencies for Free Distribution. Last year, he was eiao a member of 
the Governor's task force on hunger which found that there were 
130,000 hungry people in Iowa last year, a shocking statistic from a 
State with some of the richest farmland in the world. 

I mention all this today, and I take this brief amount of time, 
Mr. Chairman, to underscore the breadth of knowledge and experi- 
ence that Dr. Smith brings to this hearing today. 

So I just want to welcome Dr. Smith here and look forward to his 
testimony and the breadth of experience and knowledge he brings. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Dr. Smha is at the end. You are Dr. Smith's 
counterpart in Kansas? 

Mrs. Hamman. That is correct. 

Senator BoscHwnz. And Ms. White, you are the legislative chair- 
person. 

Would you describe that title? 

Ms. WnrrE. Legislative chairperson for the American School 
Food Service Association. 

Senator Boschwitz. In that case we will go in order of the pro- 
gram here. We covered a lot of ground already and we asked the 
witnesses to address the problems at hand rather than, as is done 
very often, repeat testimony already given. I do not particularly 
say you cannot stray from your own testimony. I ask that you 
would please make it as pointed as possible since we are going to 
have to adjourn here at noon. 

So, if you would proceed, be as pointed as possible and address 
the issues that are before the Senate, I would appreciate it. 

STATEMENT OF GENE WHITE, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRPERSON, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION, SACRAMEN- 
TO, CA 

Ms. WnrrE. Thank you. Senator. 

As referenced, my name is Gene White. I am the legislative 
chairperson of the American School Food Service Association.^ 
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Until recently, I was the director of child nutrition and commodity 
distribution for the State of California, and am a past president of 
the ASFSA. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may, I am going to digress from my prepared 
text. 

Senator Boschwitz. Sure. 

Ms. White. I would like to respond to two things. Senator Harkin 
and his concerns about fixed costs. I would like to share some 
thoughts with vou and I would then like to briefly respond to the 
administration s testimony. 

Senator Boschwitz. Fine. Do so. 

Ms. White. I would like to point out some questions I am going 
to have with that. 

Senator Harkin, you have mentioned concerns about fixed costs. 
And what this means to the price of a meal in a school. Aside from 
the fairness issue, which you did address, there is also, as you men- 
tioned, the economics of fixed costs and what happens when you 
raise prices. Let me share with you something I put together this 
week on how a typical school district is affected when you raise 
prices. 

Raising the selling price of the school lunch will not necessarily 
offset the loss of a Federal reimbursement for the meal. In fact, our 
studies indicate that this may actually compound the problem. In a 
typical school serving over a thousfuid luncnes a day or, let us say, 
a thousand, 50 percent of these meals are served to the needy and 
50 percent to the nonneedy. It would be an example of what we are 
talking about. 

Now, in this typical school, if we raised the selling price to the 
paying child by 15 cents, as most schools would need to do next 
year, our past experience in a number of States shows that we 
would have a 15-percent loss of student participation in the paid 
meal category. Now, that equates to 75 students that would drop 
out of the program. 

Now, when this happens, all of the income that would have been 
generated by the 75-student meals is lost and, in the meantime, the 
fixed charges that you referenced support the infrastructure of the 
program itself continue at essentially the same level. 

I pulled the food costs down for those 75 meals, pulled the supply 
costs down, left the labor essentially the same, equipment replace- 
ment costs of a penny and a half a meal the same. And as a result 
of all this adjustment of figures, I still found that the loss of 
income from the 75 dropout students creates a shortfall of 16 cents 
per meal for all the remaining meals that are served in this school, 
and that includes the meals served to needy students. 

So, you see, by raising the price 15 cents and by losing 75 stu- 
dents, we have lost a significant piece of income which no longer is 
there to support the infrastructure. And the net result is higher 
food costs for everybodv who is left. 

Senator Hahkin. Only one question. 

You said 15 cents equals 15 percent loss? 

Ms. White. Yes. 

Senator Harkin. That is one for one. 

Ms. White. A USDA study shows about eight-tenths of 1 percent 
drop in Federal reimbursement relates to about a 1-percent loss of 
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student participation. However, a number of State directors find 
that it is about a 1-to-l. A 1 penny increase is about a 1-percent 
drop. That is the figure I am using here. 

During the years I was State director in California, we found 
that to be true. 

Senator Boschwitz. Say all that again. If you lost 75 kids and 
what are they paying on the average? 

Ms. White. I equated this to be in the elementary schools 85 
cents and in the high schools $1.. So when you add 15 cents on to 
that price, the elementary price goes up to $1 and the high school 
price to $1.15. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Yes. 

Ms. WnrrE. So you would lose that revenue for 75 students. 
Senator BoscHwrrz. f ou would lose the 85 cents and $1. 
Let assay 92 y2 cents. 

Ms. WnrrE. But you would be raising the prices, you see, next 
vear. You would serve 75 less students, those who remained would 
be paying the inflated price or the adjusted price of a dollar in the 
elementary and $1.15 in my high school. 

Senator Boscmvrrz. How much will you lose? You would lose 75? 

Ms. WnrrE. We are estimating you would lose the full revenue 
for the 75 students. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. $70? 

Ms. WnrrE. Really you would be losing $1 for the elementary stu- 
dents and you would be losing $1.15 for the high school. That in- 
creases the loss somewhat. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. You cannot lose what you have not got. 

Ms. WnrrE. That would be the projection for next year. 

Senator Boschwtitz. You are losing 85 cents and the $1. How 
Kiuch is it? How do you get to the 16 cents for all the remaining? 

Ms. WnrrE. If you take your loss, if you take the projected short- 
fall that we would not have for those meals, compute that and 
divide that by 925 remaining meals in the school, you actually have 
a shortfall in the meals. 

Senator Boscnwrrz. But not 16 cents? 

Ms. WniTE. That was our projection. 

Senator BoscnwiTZ. But you only lost $70 or $75 so that if you 
have 925 left, that would be about eight cents a student. 
Ms. WnrrE. I can share my figures with you. I have them here. 
Senator BoscnwiTZ. Later. 

Ms. WniTE. This gives you the picture that raising prices does 
not necessarily generate revenue to take care of the fixed price 
issue. 

My other comment. Senator, would relate to some of the com- 
ments made in the USDA statements. 

Senator Harkin. We will really work those figures out. 

Ms. White. I would be glad to bring them by your office. 

My final comment in response to the USDA statement concerns 
some of the comments they made which, in our judgment, are con- 
fusing and inaccurate, and I am particularly referring to page 7 of 
the testimony where a statement was made mid page here which 
states that the administration is "not impressed with such predic- 
tions of catastrophe that have been made about this proposal. 
These claims were made in 1981 but did not materialize.'' 
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I think it is important to point out that the administration's 
package was not approved by the Congress and, therefore, the ca- 
tastrophe that was predicted did not occur and had Senator Helms 
remained, I would like to have particularly commended him for the 
way in which he had opposed the total elimination of section 4 in 
1981. Actually, Congress did not approve the administration's pro- 
posal in 1981 which would have been to eliminate section 4 fund- 
ing. 

Additionally, they mitigated the 11 percent cut. One was to in- 
crease the amount of bonus commodities. The other was to provide 
an option to serve in the meal package. The predictions, had the 
administration package actually been voted in, would have unques- 
tionably happened. 

I think another question that we have concerns the effect of 
budget cuts on student participation. Do students really drop out 
and have they dropped out? Without taking time to debate the ad- 
ministration's figures, I would like to submit for the record a 
report we have just received from the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities prepared by Robert Greenstein, the director, and this ad- 
dresses the impact of budget cuts on the school lunch participation. 
It addresses the dropouts. It clearly says decreasing enrollment 
does not account for the full level of dropout. It also points out that 
free and reduced price children have dropped out of the program. 
So I would like to submit this, Mr. Chairman, for the record.^ 

Senator BoscHWnz. Give it to me then. I will read it first. 

Ms. WnrTE. If I might quickly get back to my text, I would like to 
just very briefly highlight some of the contents. 

The budget resolution as reported by the Committee on the 
Budget presumes a saving of $700 million in child nutrition. The 
Senate leadership-White House budget plan would lower this cut in 
child nutrition to $400 million in fiscal 1986, $500 million in fiscal 
1987, and $700 million in fiscal 1988. The Senate leadership-White 
House plan which became the basis for the Senate debate by a 52 
to 49 vote is an improvement, but we do not believe the Child Nu- 
trition Programs can withstand even these cuts in Federal support. 
And we, therefore, would urge the passage of the Hawkins amend- 
ments which she referenced this morning. 

It is the opinion of the American School Food Service Association 
that if these cuts are enacted, the National School Lunch Program 
would cease to exist as a nutrition and health program for all chil- 
dren and would, at most, provide a degree of income security to 
poor children living in pockets of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of issues pending before the 
Congress which affect the Child Nutrition Programs. Yesterday, 
the House Education and Labor Subcommittee reported out H.R. 7 
with amendments. It would extend for 3 years all Child Nutrition 
Programs vdth reauthorization. The cost of the bill is $100 million, 
and this is to be divided between the WIC and the Breakfast Pro- 
grams. 

It is, I should note Senator Boschwitz, very similar to the bill 
that you introduced in the Senate last year. 
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We are submitting a ASFSA issue paper to provide information 
for the record, and our position on these other child nutrition 
issues.^ 

Now, the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 reduced Federal 
support for child nutrition by approximately 30 percent or $1.5 bil- 
lion. It was one of the steepest cuts contained in the Reconciliation 
Act. While the Child Nutrition Programs comprise less than ¥2 of 1 
percent of the Federal budget, the Child Nutrition Program shoul- 
dered approximately 4 percent of the total savings enacted as part 
of this act. 

Now, the White House budget plan concurrently under consider- 
ation would cut child nutrition and specifically the School Lunch 
Program. Most of the cuts, as you know, are in the School Lunch 
Program. Specifically the cut would eliminate 100 percent of the 
Federal cash support paid to schools for meals served to children 
from families with incomes over $19,600 or 185 percent of the pov- 
erty line. 

Senator Boschwitz. Ms. White, we are going to run out of time. 
The rules of the Senate state we cannot proceed more than 2 hours 
after the Senate goes into session, and I do not want to be discour- 
teous. I will read your testimony. You are now repeating some of 
the material that we have already considered earlier, and so with 
your permission I would like to go on to Mrs. Hamman. 

Pardon me. Senator Wilson. 

Senator Wii^ON. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I regret that, as is so 
often the case, a conflicting responsibility delayed my arriving 
here. If I may, because having just arrived, I have shortly to leave, 
let me ask a couple of questions if I might. 

Senator Boschwitz. Sure. 

Senator Wilson. As I understand the argument that is being 
made by Ms. White and others who are opposing both the adminis- 
tration's proposal and the so-called compromise proposal, it is that 
the elimination of the current level of funding is going to prevent 
the use of the School Lunch Program for those who are, in fact, 
truly needy because a number of school districts will withdraw 
from the plan. And I know in particular her explanation that it 
really goes to the transfer pajmient, not to specific individuals, but 
to school districts because of certain fixed charges that are involved 
and incurred by them in participating in the Child Nutrition Pro- 
gram. 

Could somebody tell me what the level of subsidy is to the paying 
students and what percentage of the total number of participating 
students is represented by paying? 

Here I have seen a figure that says something like 60 percent. 
Excuse me. The paying students represent 45 percent of the 23 mil- 
lion students participating in the program. In other words, 45 per- 
cent of all the students participating in the program, so-called 
paying students, represent the children of families who in the pro- 
posals would no longer participate? They are being subsidized at 
what level on a typical school lunch? 
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Ms. White. The level of subsidy is 12 cents cash and 12 cents in 
commodities. In California 

Senator Wilson. So it is approximately a quarter? 

Mil White. Right. In California, about 33 percent of the meals 
served in the School Lunch Program each day go to these paying 
students that we are talking about. Nationwide, it represents, as 
you said, about 45 percent. 

Senator Wilson. Has there been an argument advanced by the 
proponents of the reductions that this can be achieved in another 
way, without the subsidy to the so-called paying students, that a 
subsidy can be provided to only the so<:alled needy, whom I gather 
from this would represent the other 55? Is that what you are 
saying? 

Ms. White. That is correct. The concern that wo have is that the 
subsidy for the paying child is an important part of the total finan- 
cial structure of the program. Many schools would have student 
dropouts, lower participation which would increase the financial 
burden of the program. The program actually is never completely 
selfHSufficient. But if we were to lose the paying child, we would 
lose a basic part of the financial contribution to this program 
which really helps provide the infrastructure to support the pro- 
gram for all children. And actually if we lose 

Senator Wilson. Why is that? 

Ms. White. This is simply because the funding for all children 
provides the basic financial support. Many schools that have, as an 
ASFSA study indicates, a mix of, say, 40 or 50 or higher a percent- 
age of paying children, simply could not afford to operate a pro- 
gram for only the needy if they were not receiving subsidies for all 
of ihe meals. 

fc'^nator Wilson. You are saving there are fixed costs such that 
the 45 percent, and we are talking now not about the commodity 
p^^yment but the cash payment, 12 cents from each of the students 
within this 45 percent group is essentially in order to provide the 
overhead that is involved in the program? Is that it? 

Ms. White. Overhead costs remain relatively fixed. The total 
funding package for the paying child as well as for the free and 
reduced priced meals is essential. 

Our concern, as indicated by the number of surveys we have 
done in the States, is that if the funding for the paying child is 
eliminated, many schools will close their programs. And if that 
happens, then even the most needy child is not served. 

Senator Wilson. Has there been a response from the administra- 
tion as to how they could counter that argument? In other words, 
have they suggested that the 12 cents that now goes to the needy 
could in some fashion— to the nonneedy, to the paying students 
could, in some fashion, be redistributed? 

Ms. WnrrE. I am not aware of a proposal of that kind. 

Senator Wilson. Anybody who is? Has there been any such rep- 
resentation by the administration? 

Ms. White. Not that I know of. 

Senator Wilson. Well, Mr. Chairman, I woulf^ be interested in 
the response they make to this specific argument. 

Senator Boschwitz. Of the reduction of numbers and the over- 
head? 
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Senator Wilson. Yes. The argument is made that payment of the 
subsidy, the 12 cents per .jnt to the so-called paying student, is 
an essential part of payin^ t the overhead of the program for ev- 
eryone, and they may argue with that. They may have a counter- 
proposal, but at least I would be interested in their response to the 
contention that is being advanced by Ms. White. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I have given everyone the testimony of Mr. 
Bode who was here earlier. We really have to move on, otherwise 
we will not be able to listen to the rest of our witnesses. 

Do you have further questions? 

Senator Wilson. I will simply leave the question on the record 
and take Mr. Bode's testimony. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Starting on page 7. 

Just before we leave it, a final short question. 

Of the total cost of the School Lunch Proip-am, what percentage 
is overhead? What percentage is food? 

Ms. Wmfte. It varies from district to district. The figures that I 
had used was something like 53 percent labor, about 45 percent 
food cost, the other percentages are for suoh things as utilities, 
equipment replacement and so on. It does vary considerably 
throughout the States. 

Senator Boschwitz. Fifty percent of the cost of the school lunch 
is attributable not to the food but to the overhead? 

Ms. WnrrE. Correct, 50 percent or more. It is usually more. 

Senator Boschwitz. All right. 

Now we have got to go to Mrs. Hamman, and I apologize for 
asking you to be brief, but I am going to ask you to do so. 

STATEMENT OF RITA HAMMAN, DIRECTOR, CHILD NUTRITION 
PROGRAM, KANSAS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, TOPEKA, KS 

Mrs. Hamman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the com- 
mittee. 

My name is Rita Hamman. I am director of the school ^ood serv- 
ice section in the Kansas State Department of Education. Bob de- 
mons, who is chairman of the Kansas State Board of Education, is 
also here today. 

You do have a copy of my testimony,* and I will highlight cer- 
tain parts of this testimony and will address three programs: the 
National School Lunch Program, the Child Care Food Program, 
and the National Commodity Processing Program. 

As we all know, the goal of the National School Lunch Program 
is to safegurd the health and well-being of our Nation's children. 
As a program administrator, I am happy to report that we are 
meeting this goal. However, I am concerned about meeting it in 
future years if cash assistance for paid meals is eliminated. 

The Kansas State Department ^of Education has identified 371 
schools m 106 districts which serve fewer than 20 percent free and 
reduced price meals. All of these schools would be considered likely 
to cease participation in the National School Lunch Program if re- 
imbursement cuts are enacted. 
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If these schools withdraw from program participation, an esti- 
mated 14,000 students now receiving free and reduced price meals 
daily, plus an estimated 81,000 students who pay full price for their 
meals, will be forced to go elsewhere to buy a lunch, bring a lunch 
from home, or will go without a lunch. 

The child nutrition programs are a sound investment in Ameri- 
ca's future because when children learn to eat nutritious foods, 
many of the diet-related health problems are less likely to occur 
later in life. Although families with higher incomes may be able to 
pay an increased pnce for a school lunch, studies have found fami- 
lies are more interested in saving money than bujdng nutritious 
foods. By retaining the Federal reimbursement for meals served to 
children in the paid category, meal prices can be kept low, thus 
providing an incentive to purchase a nutritious meal. If students in 
the paid category continue to participate in the program, schools 
will be less likely to withdraw from program participation. 

The second program I would like to discuss is the Child Care 
Food Program. At the local level, the Child Care Food Program in 
child care centers is very similar to the National School Lunch 
Program. The enrolled children are categorized according to the 
income level and reimbursement per meal varies according to the 
income category. Elimination of cash ssistanc^ for paia meals 
would result in the closure of some child care centers in Kansas. 
For others, they would withdraw from the program and lower the 
nutritional quality of the meals served so they could maintain a 
competitive child care rate and stay in operation. 

The family day care portion of the Cnild Care Food Program is 
different because the reimbursement rates do not vary according to 
the income category of enrolled children. For that reason, the 
means test for family day care children has been proposed. In 
Kansas, we have given this a lot of consideration. We have dis- 
cussed this with sponsoring organizations. I would like to give you 
some thoughts about this issue; however, I do not have any recom- 
mendations. 

A means test implies collection of family income data for en- 
rolled children so the provider can meet certain eligibility criteria, 
such as having a certain percent of enrolled children from families 
that qualify for the free and reduced price categories. Sponsors be- 
lieve parents of children in care would be reluctant to complete an 
income form for a family dav care home provider who, in many 
cases, would be a friend and/or neighbor. The parents of children 
in care do not receive direct benefits, such as lower child care 
rates, and thus they would have iiuie incentive to provide personal 
income information. For these reasons, a provider may find it diffi- 
cult to qualify for program eligibility. 

The procedures for claiming and disbursing reimbursement could 
create a mountain of paperwork and cause both family day care 
providers and sponsoring organizations to cease program participa- 
tion. Extensive recordkeeping by both the provider and sponsoring 
organization would be required if reimbursement would be based 
on the individual income category of each child. 

If r2imbur8ement rates would be based on the percent of free and 
reduced price children served through each organization, the spon- 
soring organizations could compete for sponsorship of homes caring 
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for poor children, and no one would be interested in homes caring 
for middle-income children. I do not believe this type of competi- 
tion would be desirable. 

In summary, I would like to say I believe a means test for family 
day care programs would be difficult to adi.iinister. 

The third program I want to discuss is the National Commodity 
Processing Program. In an effort to make more bonus dairy com- 
modities available to program sponsors, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture implemented the National Commodity Processing Pro- 
gram. Through this program, the USDA enters into contracts with 
food processors to make finished products using bonus dairy com- 
modities. To date, this program has used over 35 million pounds of 
bonus dairy commodities and has been a great benefit to program 
sponsors in Kansas in helping them to control food costs. 

The National Commodity Processing Program will expire on 
June 30, 1985. Therefore, I urge you to support legislation to 
extend this program. 

In summary, the importance of cash and commodity assistance 
for all meals served in the Child Nutrition Programs cannot be 
overemphasized. Therefore, I urge this committee to reject the pro- 
posals to cut funding for the Child Nutrition Programs. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Clemons and I would 
be happy to respond to any questions. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. Dr. Smith, if you would proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DR. LOUIS E. SMITH, DIRECTOR, CHILD NUTRI- 
TION PROGRAMS DIVISION, IOWA STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, DES MOINES, lA 

Dr. SMrra. Thank you. Senator Boschwitz and Senator Harkin. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address you. 

As indicated, my name is Ix)uis Smith, and I am the director of 
the Child Nutrition Programs Division of the Iowa State Depart- 
nient of Public Instruction. As Senator Harkin has already indicat- 
ed, T am responsible for administering six federally funded pro- 
grams related to the feeding of children. Primary among these are 
the National School Lunch Program and the Commodity Distribu- 
tion Program. 

In the 6 years preceding the Omnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981, 
participation in the National School Lunch Program in Iowa's 
schools averaged approximately 75 percent of daily enrollment. Fol- 
lowing the combined effects of the Reconciliation Acts of 1980 and 
1981, which reduced cash and commodity support by a combined 
total of 12V2 cents for all meals served, the average increase in 
lunch charges to Iowa students rose by 15 cents, which was accom- 
panied by a decrease in average daily participation of 7 percent. 
This was predictable based upon an historical pattern in Iowa 
which demonstrates clearly that every increase of 1 cent in charges 
to students is accompanied by a one-half percent decrease in par- 
ticipation in our State. 

Since the initial increase in average student charges created by 
the aforementioned cutbacks in Federal support, the school pro- 
grams in Iowa have been working most diligently and innovatively 
to hold down charges to students. Such efforts have resulted in no 
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statewide median increase in meal charges to students since the 
original 15 cent increase in the fall of 1981. But even though 

f>rogre88 has been made, only half the proportion of students who 
eft the pn^am in 1981 have returned to it. The trend continues 
to be positive, but any further decrease in Federal support will un- 
doubtedly result in additional charges to students with resulting 
decreases in participation. 

Supporting documentation which is attached illustrates the 
direct impact upon students which the proposed budget would 
have. Basically it would be expect«i to increase the average state- 
wide cost to students from 75 cent« io $1 and would, therefore, be 
expected to drop an additional 12 to 13 percent of students out of 
the program. This would mean thai only slightly more than half of 
Iowa's students would be participaung in the National School 
Lunch Program as opposed to the tnree-fourths of 4 years ago. 

Parenthetically, it is to be emphasized that the original purpose 
of the National School Lunch Program was to address concerns 
about the poor nutritional status of America's youth. Hopefully, 
this is still the ""ase. Recent studies have documented that the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program continues to successfully address this 
issue. However, any reduction in participation surely must be re- 
garded as hindering this end. 

Nutritional considerations aside, there would exist significant 
economic impact upon Iowa of an3rthing which would reduce the vi- 
tality of the National School Lunch Program. During the 1983-84 
school year, the U.S. Department of Agriculture purchased $126 
million of Iowa agricultural products for distribution to Federal 
feeding programs, primary among which is the National School 
Lunch Program. The Federal Government returned $12.5 million of 
these commodities for use in Iowa schools. If to these amounts are 
added the Federal reimbursement received for qualifying meals 
served, local expenditures for food and supplies, and local level ex- 
penditures for wages for persons employed in the lunch program, a 
total is derived of approximately a quarter of a billion dollars. This 
is a si^ificant factor in the economy of a State beset with great 
financial stress due to the well-known difficulties with the farm 
economy and the resulting rising unemployment based upon layoffs 
and closings in businesses dependent upon fanning. Any disruption 
in this arena would have an immediate effect far beyond the lunch 
program itself. 

As a summary consideration, in my judgment, the budget relat- 
ing to child nutrition programs, as proposed, would not result in 
the projected savings as related to Iowa's circumstances. First, 
should we experience the anticipated large numbers of paying stu- 
dents dropping from the program, this will result in many school 
food authorities becoming entitled for additional funding since they 
would be expected to assume severe need status, which results 
when free and reduced price participation exceeds 40 percent o.^ 
overall participation. 

Also, since 1981, schools participating in the National School 
Lunch Program have not been permitted to participate in the Spe- 
cial Milk Prqp-am. This has resulted in a significant decrease in 
the amount of Federal support for this program. However, with in- 
creased costs to students, it is anticipated that many schools will 
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elect to drop the meal program and participate in the milk pro- 
pam, thus reinstituting a significantly higher level of costs for this 
latter Drogram. 

Ab Senator Harkin already pointed out, any decrease in overall 
participation has a tendency to increase individual costs since fixed 
program costs are then distributed among fewer participating 
units, thus resulting in each participant bearing a higher propor- 
tion of such costs. This will ultimately mean that if provision is 
still to be made for students qualifying for free and reduced price 
meals, the amount of Federal support for these meals will have to 
increase since present levels of support cannot expect to meet such 
increased unit costs. 

While commodity support is as vital to the program as cash enti- 
tlement, it should also be mentioned that the proposed substitution 
of 12 cents in cash support by 12 cents in commodity value for 
meals served to students qualifying for special assistance is not an 
eyen trade. The cost of delivering, storing, and distributing addi- 
tional donated com: odities would result in an addition to program 
expense. If this proposal is adopted, additional funds need to be 
made available for the substitution to accomplish the inferred end 
result. 

All of these circumstances v/ould serve to offset a significant por- 
tion of the anticipated savings. 

Because of the aforementioned, it is felt that any efforts to di- 
^imish supi)ort for the National School Lunch Program would be 
a)untert)roductive to both the intended purpose of the National 
School Lunch Act as well as to the intent of the present bud 'et 
proposal. 

Thank you for the opportunity to address you. I would welcome 
any questions you might have. 

Senator Harkin. Thank you all very much for your excellent tes- 
timony. 

I have a number of seiious que-itions and I guess time has run 
out. But while the chairman is out, I have one I will throw out to 
anybody who wants to answer it. 

Between the period of 1980 and 1983, there was an 18-percent in- 
crease, or 1.5 million in the number of children v^ho were eligible 
to receive free lunches. However, during that same period, there 
was only an increase of 131,000 in children participating in the free 
lunch category. 

What could be the reason for the great discrepancy? In other 
words, we had 18 oercent, 1.5 million in the numbers eligible, but 
we only had 131,000 increase participating in the Free Lunch xero- 
gram. 

Have any of vou taken a look at those figures before? In other 
words, we are always focusing on who dropped out. I am not trying 
to focus on in that period of time how many became eligible that 
we know about and how many actually participated. We have not 
really focused on that. 

Ms. White. I know that in California we did find that during 
that period of time we lost about 12 percent of our needy students 
m the program. We have tried to find out why, and as best as we 
can determine from talking with parents, a lot of it is redtape and 
a lot of it is just a distressing situation for the family. 
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For example, verification was initiated during that time; Social 
Security account numbers were required. The schools themselves 
have an inordinate amount of redtape and costs connected with the 
program which means they may not be reaching out to find stu- 
dents who are eligible. I think it is a mix of things. Particularly the 
verification and the Social Security account numbers have a tend- 
ency to discourage participation. Many families are intimidated. 

Senator Harkin. We have been focusing on the questions of who 
dropped out of the program, how many dropped out because of the 
increased costs. I want to focus a little attention on the fact that 
during this last 3- or 4-year period of time, we have had about 1.5 
million children who have come into the schools that would be eli- 
gible for the Free Lunch Program because of income guidelines, 
and yet we only had 131,000 that participated. Rather than focus- 
ing on who dropped out, let us focus on who became eligible and, 
out of those, how many actually participated. And that is a great 
discrepancy and I was trying to figure out why. 

Dr. Smith. May I also comment. Senator, on something that has 
not been referenced. 

If I recall correctly. Gene, you did not mention this. We are the 
fourth largest food business in the country surpassed only by two 
of the large fast food franchises and the Marriott Hotel Corp. 

As a matter of fact, we represent a significant economic pool. In 
the State of Iowa, if you check any large high school, you will tjrpi- 
cally see located near it all franchlsed fast food o atlets. They set up 
their business there by design. They offer an enticement to leave 
school, to have a cigarette, to get off the school grounds. We are 
constantly in competition with them. There would be some who 
would argue that is free enterprise; let it go. But they entice 
peop'* I think, who do not have the money to spend but they make 
it the ''thing to do,** a place to be seen. 

We can sell a youngster in Iowa a lunch for 75 cents or give it to 
them free, but we fight constantly to keep youngsters in our pro- 
gram. We provide a nutritionally sound meal instead of the kinds 
of things that I guess all of us really like to eat when our id sort of 
takes over, but these are not good for us day in and day out. 

I would like to just end by saying that Rita's comment is particu- 
larly meaningful relative to the National Commodity Processing 
Program and anything to do with those commodities. Give us the 
groceries. We are able to provide youngsters a good meal at a less 
cost than any other commercial enterprise can do it because we 
have the mechanics and the machinery in place. But there is a cer- 
tain attraction to these settings that we constantly are fighting. 
And we are concerned not only with the economics of the thing, 
but we are concerned with health as well. I think that is something 
we tend to overlook in all of the politics and money that is thrown 
around. 

Keep In mind that this program was originally instituted as a 
health program. We have the biggest health maintenance program 
in the United States operating in our schools. We want to see that 
it remains intact. I also address my concern from that perspective. 

Senator Boschwitz. I must bring this to an end. I apologize for 
interrupting you, Ms. White, but we have another panel and they 
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have less than 15 minutes, and the hearing by the rules of the 
Senate must end rather quickly. 

So, Mr. Gill, if you would come up, and Pat Rife and also Ed 
tooney, and I apologize to the members of this panel. 

Pat Rife is a constituent of mine from St. Paul, and she is the 
director of the Child Care Food Program for Resources for Child 
Caring, which serves 4,000 kids a day and is the second largest 
sponsor of the Child Care Food Program in Minnesota. 

Pat, why do you not proceed? And once again I must say that we 
are relatively constrained on time. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA RIFE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
RESOURCES FOR CHILD CARING, MINNEAPOLIS, MN 

Ms. Rife. Thank you. Senator Boschwitz. Greetings from home, 
thank you for your past support of child care measures. 

Members of the committee, I am Pat Rife, director of the USDA 
Child Care Food Program for Resources for Child Caring. I am 
gomg to skip quite a bit of what we already covered in my testimo- 
ny, and you do have a copy.' 

I appreciate the chance to testify on the effects of the proposed 
means t^ for the Child Care Food Program. I believe that if im- 
plemented the proposed means test will have a devastating impact 
on the quality of child care in day care homes. 

The Child Care Food Program is a key component of our quality 
ot day care and the entire quaUty of the day care system in the 
btate ot Mmnesota. It offers providers an incentive for being li- 
censed, nutrition training and reimbursement for the very costs of 
the food. It IS largely responsible for strengthening the whole 
ramily day care sjrstem. 

Family day care is a large part of our day care system in Minne- 
sota because it is flexible. Flexibility is important to parents be- 
cause it offers care when parents work odd hours, when there is no 
sch(X)l, when parents must go out of town or work late, or when 
children are ill. It offers care in the warmth of a home rather than 
a more formal settmg of a center. Of course, it also is less expen- 

S1V6* 

In order to be a participant in the Child Care Food Program, pro- 
viders must meet regulatory requirements. Most providers operate 
underground and do not pay taxes or make Social Security contri- 
butions. These women who choose to operate above ground and 
participate m the ChUd Care Food Program will be independent in 
their retirement years as they earn Social Security credits. 

Our agency has developed materials to assist family day care 
providers m running their family day care home as a private busi- 
ness. We hold classes on tax procedures and recordkeeping. The 
classes are open to anyone, but almost 100 percent of the partici- 
pants are enrolled in the Child Care Food Program. 

If means testing takes place, the Government will erode the reg- 
ulation of child care and family child care will become an even 
stronger subeconomy. 

'See p. 68 for the prepared statement of Ms Rife. 
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The quality of the family day care in Minnesota and in other 
States has come a long way, and the Child Care Food Program is a 
great contributor to that quality of care. 

I have been working with the Child Care Food Program since 
1980 and I have seen positive growth of family day care providers 
as a result of nutrition training they receive through the Child 
Care Food Program. 

We have spjent a lot of time talking about the costs of the actual 
feeding of children. I am here to emphasize that this program is 
very much a part of the whole system of day care and that we need 
the support. This is the only Federal large support that we have for 
family day care, and most of the children who are in day care are 
in family day care in this cotmtry, and we need to realize that. 
Many children receive their only nutritionally balanced meals at 
their day care home. In homes who are participating in the Child 
Care Food Program, all children receive the same balanced meals 
and snacks and the same nutritional education. If a means test 
were imposed, it would segregate these children into low-income 
and those above. Income eligible children could conceivably receive 
a nutritionally balanced lunch of vegetables, meat, fruit, bread and 
milk, while other nonparticipants could receive a brown bag cold 
lunch of chips, Twinkies and a peanut butter sandwich. 

How would a nonparticipating 4-year'Old feel sitting next to 
someone eating an attractive fresh hot lunch and not understand- 
ing that difference? 

I do not believe providers will cook separate meals for partici- 
pants and nonparticipants. If she has only one income eligible child 
in her day care home and four are noneligible, I believe she will 
not take the time to fill out necessary paperwork, to go to required 
training classes, and cook special meals. I think she will drop out 
of the Child Care Program entirely, deciding it is not worth her 
time and, in this way, many poor children would be hurt because 
they would not receive the nutritional benefits of the Child Care 
Food Program, and their htmger would be increased. 

Having basic nutrition needs met is certainly at the very core of 
quality care for young children. 

I am just going to sum this up. We had a question earlier about 
collecting the information for the means test, and I believe that 
Mr. Bode answered by saying that it really is not a problem, that 
the sponsor could do it. I would like to say that in my program I 
know that if we have to do that, there will be an increase in the 32- 
percent-per-home to collect that information on every parent of 
every child in every day care home, and those homes have a tre- 
mendous turnover. 

In our program of 850 providers, we have a 15-percent turnover 
per month of children, and that is very low compared to other pro- 
grams nationally. Also, the provider will know what the parent is 
receiving or what the parents' income is because she receives a cer- 
tain amount of money because of that income and she has to 
record it and she has to send it in every month, and she knows 
what she gets paid per child. It is her job to keep those records. So 
the answer to your question earlier. Senator, is it would cost a lot 
of money to do it and it would not be confidential. Th3re is no way 
that it can be. 
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Prior to 1980, there was a means test for families participating in 
the Child Care Food Program. I was not working with the program, 
but my colleagues t^U me there were many, many problems with 
that, and those are listed in my testimony. 

A concern for child abuse is surfacing across this Nation. Yet the 
very quality of the child care is threatened by this proposal to cut 
the Child Care Food Program, the last source of Federal support 
that we do have for family day care. The 50 million that might be 
saved by implementing a means test is a great price to pay when 
we consider the negative consequences which would ensue for fami- 
lies, children, and low-income providers. As a matter of fact, 87 
percent of the providers who do family day care are low-income 
women. 

Senator Boschwitz. Eighty-seven percent across the country? 
Ms. Ripe. Yes. That is nationally. 

In our program it is much less, less incon:e for the already low- 
income provider, lower nutritional standards for young children, 
less regulation of home day care, lost revenue for the Government, 
and less available above ground day care homes for parents to 
choose from. The means test would result in a virtual elimination 
of family day care in the Child Care Food Program. 

Family day care is the system that cares for the majority of chil- 
dren m day care. Without the Child Care Food Program, family 
day care will diminish. Without family day care, the shortages of 
day care slots will b critical in the years to come. 

Senator Boschwitz. I followed you along in your testimony. Did 
you make the points in this testimony I have about the under- 
ground economy? 

Ms. Ripe. Yes, I did. 

Senator Boschwitz. I will read it in that case. 
Mr. Gill, if you would proceed. 

STATEMENT OF KEVIN F. GILL, CHIEF ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE 
OF SCHOOL FOOD AND NUTRITION SERVICES, NEW YORK CITY 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Gill. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kevin Gill. I am chief ad- 
ministrator for the New York City Board of Education's Office of 
School Food and Nutrition Services. ^ 

Senator Boschwitz. Do I have a copy of your testimony? 

Mr. Gill. Yes. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss 
the Summer Breakfast and Lunch Program. I am hopeful that I 
will be able to demonstrate to the subcommittee that the program 
m compatible with your concerns with budget integrity and pru- 
dence, and that it is deserving of reauthorization and funding. 

The New York City Board of Education has been functioning in 
an environment of fiscal austerity for some years now and has re- 
fined Its abihty to flourish even while operating within budgetary 
constraints. The management of our Summer Meals Program is di- 
rected toward ensuring the maximum nutritional benefits for cur 



'See p. 73 for the prepared statement of Mr Gil! 
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children while working within a philosophy of effective budgetary 
utilization. 

To understand the impact of summer feeding on the children of 
America in general and of New York City in particular, one need 
not be an expert on nutrition. And one need not be an expert on 
the economy to see why excellent management of the program is 
consistent with the aim of reducing the deficit. One need only 
apply common sense to the facts at hand. 

m my testimony I indicate what hunger means in New York 
City, and I will go from there. 

My colleagues have pointed out the success of the National 
School Lunch Program during the regular school year. I must point 
out the necessity for maintaining a program throughout the 
summer as well. We believe that it is essential to continue to sup- 
plement home provided meeds during July and August in order to 
assure and safeguard the continuum of our childrens' well-being. It 
is in our Nation's self-interest. While there is a summer hiatus for 
many, the nutritional needs of our youngsters never have a day off. 
Their needs are all-year round. We are hopeful that by maintain- 
ing their nutritional needs during the summer, we will be provid- 
ing sustenance to their academic achievement during the coming 
school year as well. 

The board of education is the sole provider of breakfasts and 
lunches in Nev;' York City. We have been selected for a number of 
reasons, chief among them being the cost-effective manner in 
which we deliver them. In addition to the fact that we combine so 
many Federal, State, and city programs for the young, our human 
and physical resources are so vast that we are now serving more 
than 120 million meals per year. These resources and our enor- 
mous buying power enable us to spend more than half our reim- 
bursement on food, thus ensuring that the taxpayer is getting a 
fair return for his investment. 

Our Summer Feeding Program has been audited for the past sev- 
eral years by various of the big eight accounting firms under the 
auspices of the U.S. Department of Agriculture and the General 
Accounting Office. In addition, perpetual audits have been inde- 
pendently conducted by the board of education s auditor general, 
comptroller of the city of New York and the comptroller of the 
State of New York. Each final report is consistent in that they 
state that the program is well managed and not subject to abuse. 
Those commendations do not come easily. They result not only 
from the board of education's strict interpretation of the Federal 
guidelines but also from our application of modern management 
techniques. The reports have also helped us to maintain a national 
reputation for integrity and service. 

During the summer of 1977, we served approximately 3 million 
meals. Last summer we were able to expand our services to more of 
our needy youngsters and we served 8V2 million meals. Since the 
program is limited to high poverty areas by the Federal Govern- 
ment, these numbers support our stated goai of providing as many 
needy children as possible with a nutntious meal. We are antici- 
pating serving approximately 9 million meals, better than 200,000 
per day this summer While that may be considered substantial, 
there are another 450,000 eligible children who are not participat- 
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ing in our summer program. We are hopeful that with your sup- 
port we will eventually reach all of these youngsters. 

Mr. Chairman, children are the Nation^s most valuable resource. 
We have come a long way in improving their nutritional health. 
We do not want to undo our school year efforts and success, and we 
hope you will reauthorize the Summer Feeding Program. 

Thank you. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. I expect it will be reauthorized and I notice 
the administration budget request is about what current law is. 
Mr. Gill. I knew it was good testimony. [Laughter.] 
Senator BoscHwrrz. And I noticed there is just a very slight de- 
crease from 123 to 117 million. That allows for the 2-percent in- 
crease, is that the idea? That represents the freeze but it still goes 
up slightly. 

All right, unless Senator Harkin has some questions 

Senator f Iarkin. No. 

Senator BoscHwrrz [continuing]. We can proceed with Mr 
Cooney. 

Mr. Cooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
testify here today, and I will be as brief as I can be. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. We are going to follow the rule. If you start 
talking before 12, we can conclude. 

Mr. Cooney. Since I do not get paid by the word any longer, I 
will proceed immediately. 

I would like to submit my testimony for the record and also a 
response that the Center for Budget and Policy Priorities has pre- 
pared on the issue of who did drop out of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram. This was an issue, raised in the House Education and Labor 
Comniittee, and I would like to submit this document for the 
record. 

Senator BoscHwrrz. We will put it in. If you will give it to me, I 
will see it is put in. I would like to take a copy with me.^ 

STATEMENT OF ED .VARD M. COONEY, CHILD NUTRITION 
SPECIALIST, FOOD RESEARCH AND ACTION CENTER 
Mr. Cooney. I appreciate it. 
^ I am a child nutrition specialist at the Food Research and Action 
Center. I would certainly like to thank you for your leadership in 
galvanizing the nutritional community last year with the Bosch- 
witz amendment which we strongly endorsed. We think this indi- 
rectly and directly helps this year's work on the Hawkins an^end- 
ment which is being proposed on the Senate floor, we believe today 
or tomorrow. 

We would certainly like to welcome Senator Harkin as the new 
ranking minority member of this subcommittee and appreciate his 
help on child nutrition. 

As you may know, the House Education and Labor Committee 
reported out a child nutrition bill which reauthorized for 3 years 
the five programs that we are talking about today. It also added 
$100 million in child nutrition benefits— which is about $350 mil- 
lion less than what H.R. 7 had originally proposed— and is in very 



» See p 87 for the material from the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 
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many respects similar to the Boschwitz amendment offered last 
year. It provides $60 million for the WIC Program in new funding 
and $40 million to improve the School Breakfast Program meal 
pattern. This school breakfast funding proposal is similar to a pro- 
vision that we anticipate might be in the Harkin bill. The Senators 
here hopefully can address that issue. There is also a provision in 
the Harkin bUl, we believe, on the Summer Food Program. We are 
sending a variety of mixed messages to the child nutrition commu- 
nity because, on the one hand, the administration has proposed 
that $400 million be cut and, on the other hand. Senator Hawkins 
is offering an amendment to eliminate it. 

What we would propose at the Food Research and Action Center 
is to go back and deal with two basic elements which led to the de- 
velopment of sound child nutrition programs, and these are: A 
need to address the nutritional status of low-income children and a 
need to resourcefiiUy use our agricultural abundance. We have 
always had a strong and vital Federal role in these programs. We 
have also enjoyed wide bipartisan political support for the pro- 
gram. But, Mr Chairman, like the flowers in the spring, both of 
these elements need to be strengthened and nurtured in order to 
sustain liife. So we are hoping that this will happen in terms of the 
Hawkins amendment on the floor and also that this subcommittee 
and the full committee will report out a bill which reauthorizes 
child nutrition programs and not leave these programs in an Ap- 
propriations Committee limbo. We should also take a look at how 
low-income children benefit from the programs. A low-income child 
receives anywhere from a third to a half of his total daily nutrient 
intake in the National School Lunch Program. Think about that 
for a moment. School lunch is not only the best meal of the day for 
many children, but for some of those children it is the only meal of 
the day. 

We have a series of specific provisions which we would propose 
to assist low-income children. One is that we change the School 
Breakfast Program by requiring schools to offer more protein, a 
wider variety of fruits and vegetables and whole grains, and that 
we reimburse them 6 cents for these food items. This is something 
that the National Evaluation of School Nutrition Programs, a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 4-year, $4 million study, has sug'^ested 
that we do to improve the quality of the school breakfast meal pat- 
tern. We suggest you take a look at that. 

We would also recommend a modest increase in funding as rec- 
ommended in the Boschwitz amendment last year for the WIC Pro- 
gram. 

One final note. Both of you Senators 

Senator Boschwitz. I think that will take place. 

Mr. CooNKY [continuing]. Are from rural States. The Summer 
Food Program discriminates against rural areas because it requires 
al) poor people in rural areas to live together because it is a re- 
quirement that you have to have 50 percent or note c i your kids 
eligible for free lunches. In rural areas, not all y jt folks decide to 
live together. 

We would recommend a standard of 33 Vs percent which existed 
in the law prior to 1981. 
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My other comments are included in the record, but I would just 
strongly say that a freeze impact is very dramatic in 1987 and this 
has sort of been lost m the shuffle because most people who talk 
about a freeze m child nutrition programs would tell you it is a 
small cut. It IS a small cut when it only applies to the last 3 
months of fiscal year 1986. The full year impact of a freeze in child 
nutrition programs is $200 million in fiscal year 1987, and that 
means a school lunch director will have ly^ cents less for every 
tree meal and IV^ cents less for ever;- reduced price meal Thev 
cannot pass that cost along to the kid because he is too poor and 
they are required by law to produce a meal that meets one-third of 
the chi d s ilDA-recommended dietary allowance. They have less 
money to do it, and unless they are completely looney— and I think 
they are very competent-they cannot do it without the money. 

lhank you for the opportunity for presenting this testimony. 

Senator Boschwitz I will certainly read the document from the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 

Did you pretty well cover your testimony? 

Mr. CooNEY. I would say I cut very significant portions, but I was 
very pleased with the fact that there are eight U.S. Senators here 

T^^'lw. 'i*^ nutrition and strongly supporting the programs, 
and 1 think that speaks for itself. 

.n?^'°'"f^uT?''^u^® ^""^ "-"les of the Senate. Unless 

you, Senator Harkm, have anything in addition 

Senator Harkin. No. 

Seuator BoscHwm. I will bend the rules of the Senate for you. 

benator Harkin. I know on the House side we had very strong 
bipartisan support for these programs. I do not mean that by bipar- 
tisan support It would mean unlimited amounts of resources, but 
bipartisan support to ensure that the data we got was correct, and 

•cfii^'lu ^"^^ addressed both areas, the economics ai^ea I 
raised, that we were not, you know, saving a dime some place to 
cost another dime somewhere else, and then cut out a lot of poor 
program, and then the whole fairness thing. So 
both of those on the economic and on the fairness and I think have 
good strong bipartisan support. And I am sure it will continue. 
o-^^"^^°!- boschwitz has been a leader in this area on the Senate 
side and I am delighted to be here with him. 

^uvfrJ^'i^-f "TI^ '^t^'"- ^°"^y mentioned in his testimony 
li of^^ t4 hear him say it, it indeed has been bipartisan. 

^^^r! £ ^''^^^^ ^1°"^ with Senator Hawkins, 

Senator Huddleston, myself, and others prior to your participation 
and others on your side as well. So we welcome your participation 
asjou welcome mine, and I look forward to working with you on 

This hearing is adjourned. 

,^v!l^'^^^T:^^^r}^'-^\'^-^- subcommittee adjourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] ^ 
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STATRMEMT OF '^OM. JESSE HEF^MS 
^ M.S. SEMZ^TOR FROM M0RT4 C^R0^.I^1^ 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be able to be here with you this 
morning. Child nutrition oroqrams are an imoortant, and larqe, 
part of the Department of Agriculture. Over ^5 billion of the 
Department's budget is spent in this area— $3 billion for the 
school lunch program and over $2 billion for the school 
breakfast, child care food, surrmer, and WIC Proarams. 

Significant budget restraint is proposed in this area within 
the President's fiscal year 19S6 budqet. Specifically, the Ad- 
ministration has recomrT\ended three provisions: 

o The elimination of Federal reimbursements on behalf of 
children from nonooor families — those with incomes 
above 185 Percent of poverty, 
o The reinstatement of a "means test" in the day care 

hotne portion of the child care food program, 
o A freeze on reimbursements for the free and reduced- 
price subsidies that would re»T\ain. 
A reduction, rather than total elimination, of the subsidy to 
nonpoor families is contained within the Taxpayer Protection 
Plan, the Senate/Administration agreement on the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I am certainly aware that child nut ition pro- 
grams are Popular; indeed, they are popular with the Senator from 
North Carolina. Rut we all have some real soul-searching to do 
this year about what we can afford— in these programs ... .md 
other programs. 

The fact of the matter is that the Federal lovenimpnt soends 
about $700 million annually to subsidiz^^ lunches to school chil- 
dren who are from families well abov?^ the ooverty line, indeed, 
above 185 percent of the Poverty line— which amounts to almost 
$20,000 for a family of four. About 75 percent of such families 
have incomes over 250 percent of ooverty, or ovor '^2^,000 for a 
family of four. The average income is ^33,000. 

I am troubled, however, by this fact— that while tho r.verage 
family receiving benefits from the school lunch subsidy to 
"paying students" has an income of $33,000, tho ,-jvf^riqr^ taxpayer 
supporting this and other Federal programs h^s an incone of 
$25,000 cr so. Frankly, I find it difficult to ritionaliz^^ con- 
tinuing a policy which taxes citizens in r»xo*^ct-ation of spending 
their tax dollars on programs to support orogrims for those with 
considerably higher incomes— and a greater ability t-o pay, out of 
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their own pockccs, for the benefits from this and certain other 
programs, 

Mr. Chairman, I have wondered how many of the oresent Federal 
programs could be started, or enacted, now if this year were the 
year they were being initially Proposed — knowing what we do about 
the size of the deficit. Frankly, I do not think many of these 
programs would be begun under these circumstances. We would come 
to the conclusion, in my judgment, that we simply cannot afford 
many of these programs — even though they rnay have done a great 
deal of good, even though they are potwlar with our 
const itutents, and so forth, SJimilarly, it seems we simoly must 
give greater scrutiny in determining whether we can afford to 
continue some of these programs. 

The school lunch program is generally a fine program. It has 
served the nation well, *4y primary concern is whether we- -as a 
nation with a $200 billion annual deficit — can continue to spend 
$700 million or more oer year for school children who ate not 
poor by anyone's definition. We will still be spending well over 
$2 billion annually for those who are poor and additional mil- 
lions for those who are somewhat above poverty. 

The SenateAdmini strati on compromise is a reasonable approach 
to reduce overall spending, and one which I hooe this Committee 
will accept. 

I have heard many of the arguments from supporters of the 
school lunch program. They claim that the program will come to 
some ruinous end. They claim that hundreds of schools and 
thousands of students will "drop out'* of the program. And, un- 
derneath it all, they fear for the loss of their lobs in operat- 
ing the school lunch program. 

With all due respect to my friends T have heard these same 
arguments — sometime*^ used a^aost as "scare tactics" — before. 
They said similar things in 1980 and 1981. Wp adooted major 
change J any^^ay, and the rroqrsm has not only ^^urvived, but 
thrived. The overall ob")cctive then, and nou, wns to retarget 
Fetleral beneCiti to the ooor. 

TMs C(yTinitte<^ r-is demonstrated in 1980 and 1981 that can 
make ma] or reactions in '-/•ending for child nutrition Di:>grims 
wi thout demr/l i sh ^ r.q thr~ programs. -Je can -Tuakr- careful, sel».ctiv€ 
' ductions this ye^r rtf^tjout ''oir.q damage t^; tb" o-jeralion of 
thfc^: Prcgrams. 

T suDPott the overall leadershit/ packaq*^, inclariin^ '/?hat T 
believe to the reasonable -.-eductions prc^P'js^^ in the school 
lunch program. velther the Adiin' strati on, nor the "ir»a lersnip, 
is trying to terminate, or otherwise iiidpr-mine, th^ school lunc>i 
program. We are trying to finri <^xx?cific ways * ^ achieve oven 11 
budget reductions. 

Tr we fail to mak^ those redut'tions now, i\or(^ spv^-rn changps 
mav be npcpssary in thi*; and othot: Proa rams in the futurp. 

T would ask our witnesses this morning to addr^^s 5 Lhpmsf?lve^ 
squarely not only t:) the specific child nutrition orooosals, but 
also to the budg^^t c(^ntpxt in which they must t^e considered, ^'or 
this is thp context in which we, is Spnators, must evaluate these 
proposals. Tt would be won'iorful if we couLi consider child nu- 
trition Programs in a vacuum. T would orefpr that thp ovprall 
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Federal fiscal picture did not require econoT^y 'T^oasures. 
However, we must deal in the realistic budget contpxt that faces 
us. 



STSlTRMRMT of HON. BOB DOLK 

^ y.s. SKN^'^OR from KANS^s 

As Chairman of the subcorrmi ttee, I thank Senator Boschwitz for 
offering to chair the hearing this awrning. This is owst 
heloful, given what is haooening on the Senate floor today. 
Social Security and defense are big issues, but I think child nu- 
trition budget issues have been a concern to many, including 
myself. Therefore, I'm glad we were able to schedule a hearing 
before the comni ttee on Agriculture begins mark-uo on the 
reauthorization of the 1985 farm bill and the food stamo 
reauthorizatir i. 

As this committee is aware, last year, we werp not -ible to ac- 
tually reauthorize tYie Nonentitlempnt Child Nutrition Programs, 
because there were a lot of unresolved differpnces on thp ap- 
proach that should have been taken at that time. Mso, election 
year politics olayed a big role in the debate. This ypar, we are 
again faced with the necessity to re^iuthorize the Special Supple- 
mental Food Program for Women, Infants, and Children (u<^uai:y 
referred to as t}^e WIC Program), as well as thp Sumnpr Food Ser- 
vice Program, State administrative exoenses, and nutrition educa- 
tion and training. 

With regard to the School Lunch and Br»^akfast Proqrims, and the 
Child Care Food Programs, there are somp budget issups that 
should be focused uDon, and that is the primary ourposp of this 
hearing today. Most of you hero today are aware that the current 
Senate Republ icanZ-^hi te House budget -^^jreement includes savings 
for Child 'Nutrition Programs totalinc, about S400 million for 
fiscal year 1986. This oroDosal assumes the elimination of the 
cash subsidy to "oaying" students— about 12 cents for meals 
server"? to children from families whose income excpMs l^S oorrent 
of Doverty. Since the original budget resolution, as rpoorted 
from the Senate Budget Committee, in^^luded a total elimination of 
all subsidies to oaying students oarticioating in rh'=»sp or og rams, 
the comoromise agreement reoresents a considerable imorovement 
over the original budget resolution, which inrUKM child nutri- 
tion savings in the $700 million range. 

Mso, the budget agreement assunfvps that a means t^st will ho 
imposed on the residential day rare part of thp rhild rar^^ food 
program. The only reason for the imDlemen*-at ion of ^ m»^,ms test 
on day care homes is that a recent study reveal M th'^t ov-^r two- 
thirds of the children receiving comoletely suhcidwoci T>e-)is ire 
from families above 185 oercent of ooverty. Th^^re is i belief 
among Members of Cong i ess that this orogrim should be better 
targeted to low-income children. 

Before I conclude, I would like to welcom^^ our Kansas State 
director of child nutrition, Rita Hamman. Her input ov^r the 
years has been extremely valuable, and T aoort^iate her taking 
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thp time to cone to Washinqton to tell us how thp currpnt buriqet 
proposals will affect Child Nutrition Proqram in my hono stat^. 
As people may be aware, Kansas is the only State in the country 
that does not receive conrrKy'.ity suDDort, other than bonus 
coftnvodities, so the impact of this budget orooosal would be a 
little different out there. 

^gain, I thank all of you for beinq here today, and appreciate 
your sharing your views of current issues facing Child Nutrition 
Programs. 'Tenerally, these orograms have fared well under the 
budget orocess. In 19BI, these orograms underwent budget reduc- 
tions totaling about 21 percent of orogram costs, or Sl.^ 
billion. Since further pending reductions ^re being prooosed 
this year, consistent with reducing Federal subsidies to middlp- 
income families, I believe we should examine what the imnact on 
thp programs as a whole will be before we proceed to enact these 
proDOSals. 



ST^TBMKNT OF MON. P\')L\ MWINS 

^ '}.s. SKM^TOR FROM F^X)RI^)^ 

Mr. Chairman: T want to thank you aa^ thp othor members of the 
comnnitt-fH^ for holdinq this he,irinq on chiH nut-rition this 
morning — with =j11 of the pressures arH ronstr-u its imoospd 

on us by the budget orocess, T apolaud you for holding ^hls most 
timely hearing, becausp those nroqrams in^ seriouslv ioopardizpi 
in thp current budqet orocess. I hope Senators will carefully 
read the testimony presontpd hpre t-oiiy on thp imoortanre of 
child nutrition .=jnd considpr -^nt thoy've loarn'^T whon top issue 
comes l:)eforp the Senate. 

T know that many in this room ind .iro-jnd t-he rountry .ir»^ very 
roncorneci about our Child Nutrition P^-oqrams. I hoi ipve you will 
once aqain witness the sunport of tho Senatp Tor Child Nutrition 
Programs when T offer m am*^ndment to rpstore tho nroDoso^ cuts. 
I believe the Semte myierstands that nrot^er nutrition for our 
children is one of our highest priorities, one whir-h wp cannot 
give vio on. N'ot only is this comnitment the moper thing to do 
for our children ,^nd families, but \^ is -in investment in our 
future. Children who ire hunqry -irvi 1 1 1 -nour i shed nmnot Ir^.irn, 
and can hivp their montil inc^ physical dpv^lo- Mit stun»-M, fo'- 
which sociPty is a wholp must p^y for gpnorition ifter 
gpnprat ion. 

Proper nutrition is the buildmq block on whmh -n-^iy other 
facets of ^ youno person's devploatipnt- dr^pon^is, ind I hero 
this morninq to express my firm c^xTmi ♦:ment t-o soe th.it nhildrr^n 
rpceivp thp Proper nutri'-ion th^y rrx^uir^*, 

Again, Mr. ^hairmm. Thank you for holdmn i-his he-jrinq— -your 
persoml comni tmpnr- to chiHrpn ind child nutri'-ion ^s woll known 
?nd much aoorecuite^i by all. 
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^ U.S. SRNATOR ?m\ UXISV>IS 

Mr. Chairman, I carmen^ you for call inn t heinnq this -rorninq 
of the Subcommittee on Nutrition. 

The matter of Child Nutrition P»'.oqr:\ms is -jmonq t^>p r-ost vital 
we will face this year. The heaUh of our chilor^n is of o^ra- 
mount concern to this Senator. 

The director of family medirine at Cook County iosoit^r., one of 
the larqest oublic facilities m tV world, has said that malnu- 
trition is at the roc*- of lO to IS rx»rr(^nt of .-ases that the 
hospital sees. 

Illinois Decirtment of HeaUh officials say ^her*> has heon a 
threefold increase in anemia c.^sos in the St'itr-, ,irvl ^ne^ia is an 
early siqn of ooor nutrition. 

We must not allow the Notion to slio .oark ^o th^- d-«ys orior to 
World War II when malnutrition was a siqnificmV oroblw in this 
country. 

President Reaqan has s ud t^rV. one ninqry rhild in \merica is 
on*=^ too many. Well, Mr. Chainr.an, the s^^art is ♦-hat there is 
not lust one hunqry child in ^r^v-'rlra. There ar*^ man> morp. 
There are thousands in Illinois ^lone. 

Mlowinq malnutrition to re<iir its uq'iy head in a country where 
it had l>3en virtually eliminates is tiio rr^sjlt of misqaid^>d and 
short-siqhted policies. M\ ^f us most ^ork toqether to mak<^ 
surp hunqer is reduced across O'lr Nation. I oledn'^ to do my 
part. 

It is my hope that we in the '^''^natp cin iqr^^o to u-ir^i^ these 
important proqr^ms for the health of 0!:r Na^-io-Zs chi ldr»-^r^.. 
Thank you, Mr. rhairm-in. 



STVPFMKNT OF JOHN W. BOOF! 
ORP'JTY ASSISTANT SRCReT^RY FOOO VH ^^ONSq^vR SKRViC"^ 

').s. ^f:p^Rr1ENT of ^";R(C'Jt.TMR^^ 

Mr. Chairman, and membors of the ro^nn: tt.^v^, ^-h-ink you, for the 
invitation to aooear before you tO'liy to disniss tne 
administration*s budqpt and Ipqislativo prorK^sils for fiscal year 
1986. W*^ look forward to workinq with you in the conioq months 
as we undprtakp the necessary arvi challpnainq t-isk of m-Tintaminq 
vital service to the Nation's loss fortumto whilp rostr^ininq 
Federal spend inq so that our enormous deficit ^an b^ reriur*^!. 

I am accomoanierl by Mr. '>orqe Brainy, our O^^nuty ^dml ni strator 
for Special Nutrition Proqrams. 

Before describinq our proposals for fiscal yf^ir 19R^,, somo rort- 
monts about Our recent exp^rien^^^s are in or<l^r. Ou^inq fiscal 
year 19B4, the School Lunch Proqram orovi<5ed mor^ than 1.8 bil- 
lion lunches to students. Of these lunches, 49 percent were 
served to nonneedy students, 6.5 oorcent were re<luce^l orire and 
44.5 percent were served free. The rash r^irnburs^ent -nd con- 
modi ty entitlement to school was almost S3 billion. In addition, 
these schools received almost $440 million in bonus ccrnnal i 1 1 es .' 
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Althouqh it is not as larqp, the School Rrer-ikf-Tst Proqnm oro- 
(1uc<y3 similarly i'T)Dr'?ssi v<? rpsults, L.^st yf^^r, morp than SOO 
miUion breakfasts were serve<1, over 8S oprcpnt of which w^^r^^ 
free. 

When you consirJer that our smaller or oq rims (inrUHinq the 
Child Care Fooc Proqram, the Summer PocA S^rvire Proqram for 
Children, and Special Milk Proqram) rontinued to operate at a 
high level, it is obviou*> that a larqe total food oroqram effort 
has been maintained. In fart, total Federal child nutrition 
funding in 1984 was $"^.9 billion, not includinq donations of 
bonus commodities. Under current law, we exoect ppderal funding 
to be S4.2 billion m 198S and $4.S billion in 198*^. Our fiscal 
year 1986 orooosals would reduce -jnticioatfK^ 1986 Federal fundinq 
by $68^ million. 

Now I '^^ould like to describe some of the features of the 
administration's fiscal year 198*i budq^t arri legislative 
proposals, Before doing so, I must point out that the Senate 
leadership*s compranise with the administration, if adopted, 
would supersede in some respects tho oarli^r Proposals I am alx5ut 
to mention. The compromise would discontinue tl>e cish portion 
only of the uoper- income meal subsidy, anfl it would liTiit cost of 
living adjustments to 2 perrenr for each of ^ y^ars. ^ike the 
administration* s original budqot, it wouli r<x^uire a rrv^ans test 
for familv day care homes. 

We will continue operating those oro<ir ims in a nnnnpr which en- 
sures that eligible benef iriaries ire well served. will con- 
tinue to seek improve^l prog rim 'Ti^nagem^-^nt so that- the sizeable 
investment made by P*ederal and Stat^ taxpiv^rs will V> in pffoc- 
tive one. 

In order to moet these objectives, w*^ ire orooosinq to >y»tter 
target assistance to those in gr^atost n^od ind ♦•o strengthen 
program integrity aivl efficiency. 

The February budget request oropos.^s to for*x^o th»> r-ost of 1 iv- 
ing adjustment for all Child Nutrition Progrtm m 1986 in or ^er 
to lov»er the growth of ♦-he programs anc3 r*^strain Federal 
spf*nding. Since the cost of oroflu^ing meals in the '^hild Nutri- 
tion Programs has grown slower than inflation in r»^ont yeirs, 
schools should bo able to absorb th^ ros*-s of this ono yea^ 
freeze without hardship. Oat a f ran sovor^l stadi»-»s of l he Child 
Nutrition Programs irvii^atp that th^ cost of proflu^ing ) me.il in- 
crease<5 7 percent between 1979 an*^ 1983, whM*^ during ♦"ho sime 
period, the subsidies for froo meils inrr^ase-^^ by '^l o^^rrent, 
that is, fran $1.09 \.i thp fall of 1979 to about *^1.'^2 in sr-hool 
year 1983/84. 

This change will account for onlv 5 p^rrent of sv;inqs, or S38 
million m 1986. For the 1987-88 school year, th^ cost of living 
ad-justTvent would >x* r^sum^l. 

Since child nutrition subsiiips go d:rec*^ly ins*- 1 "-ut lOos anfl 
not to ipdividuils, needy children will not b^ affe* i by the 
one v^'^^ CO' A freeze ind will continuo ♦-o reoMv^ froe meals. 
Changes, if any, to the rer^ur^ priro r-it^egorv woliH b^ ^all. 
Recent data indicate th>-»., on av'^^riqe, r'^iuco^l nrire students now 
pay 37 r^nts for their moils. F.von i^ son^ loril do^isions are 
made to "pass on" increase<l costs to th^so students, ♦-hp ivpr ige 
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reduced price meal cost could increase no more than 3 cents 
because of the 40 cent can on reduced price changes. 

WIC, however, will be exempted from the l-year freeze oolicy. 
We propose to support WIC Program participation at the current 
services level of about 3 million persons per month in fiscal 
years 1985 and thereafter. This will require budget authority of 
approximately $1.4 billion in 1985 and $1.5 billion in 1986. 
T'lis stabilization in participation is important following a 60 
percent growth in caseload since 1980. ^or example, one in five 
infants now receives WIC benefits. However, over half the WIC 
caseload is composed of children ages 1 to 5 for ^^;hom the nutri- 
tional benefits of WIC are not well documented. Since other 
forms of assistance are available for children, we have some 
concern that the program is not as well targeted as it needs to 
be in order to use Federal resources prudently. Federal regula- 
tions include a priority system which r^^uires that states target 
benefits to participants at highest risk within available 
resources. 

The administration is proposing that the Surrmer Food Service 
Program, the School Breakfast Program, the Child Care Food 
Program, the WIQ Program, the Food Distribution Program, and 
State Administrative Exce^.^e Funding, bo reauthorized for 4 years 
(through fiscal year 1989). We are also recormending that the 
Nutrition Education and Training Program be reauthorized for 1 
ye?r . 

We believe the Federal responsibility for nutrition aid should 
be primarily extended to ensuring access to adequate nutrition 
for the poor and near-poor, rather than giving generous meal sub- 
sidies to households which can easily afford to finance their 
children's meals. 

Therefore, we are proposing to focus program benefits on lower 
income children by discontinuing the cash an'i entitlement com- 
modity subsidies to school and institutions t:>z meals served to 
participants from non-needy families in all Child Nutrition 
Programs. This would save $64S million in fiscal year 1986. In 
the case of the Child Care Food Program we would reintroduce a 
means test for households with children in ^amily day care hemes. 
This would be about $150 million of the savings in fiscal year 
1986. M present, about 65 percent of family day care hom^ par- 
ticipants come from families with incomes over 185 oercent of 
poverty, yet they receive a free meal. Our proposal would 
restore the means test that existed prior to 1980. Since then, 
family day care homes have shifted dramatically ^ov^ard serving 
upper-income children. This ch ,ige would restore equity t^tween 
day care centers .and homes since meals s°rv^ to nonnr^y chil- 
dren will not be reimbursed in centers. Since day-carf=' home 
providers already must pass a means test to qualify their own 
children for the program, this would not be a now and unfamiliar 
requirement to implement. 

Currently, the law requires the federal ^^v^mmmt t-o oay 
schools and rhild care centers 24 cents in cash and corrmodity 
subsidies for each lunch served to participants from households 
with incomes exceeding 185 percent of poverty— nearly ^20,000 for 
a family of four. We orooose to eliminate th^^se subsidies for 
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such households. Institutions would, however, continue to 
receive- about 10 cents worth of bonus dairy confmoriitips for each 
meal served. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. Chniman, that no chili eliaible for a 
free lunch would be affected by our orooosal. ^tud'^nts fron uo- 
per income households, of course, would still be able to ourchase 
a nutritious lunch meeting Federal standards. Even without the 
Federal subsidy, the school lunch will be a bargain, costing on 
the average only slightly more than a dollar. ^s T io'iicated 
earlier, the reduced-price charge cannot exceed 40 cents by law. 

We know that some oroohesy that uoopr incon^^ students will droo 
out of school meal programs rather than oay a slightly higher 
lunch price. They assert that schools will have to iroo the 
program, thereby penalizing needy students who would no longer be 
able to particioate. 

We are not imoressed with such predictions of catastrophe. 
These claims were made in 1981 but did not materialize. In oart, 
we are not impressed because they ignore the facts of the oresent 
situation and the effects of the Oanibus R^concil ia^-ion ^ct of 
1981. 

''Jhat actually happened? 

To begin with, there were school and student oarticioation 
declines, which had absolutely nothing to do with the subsic*/ 
reductions made in 1981. School enrollment declined by 4.4 per- 
cent from September 1980 to Seotember 1984. Because of this, we 
would have exoected a decline in oarticioation of about 1.1 mil-- 
lion children even with no legislative changes in 1981. 
Furthermore, because of declining enrollments, sorae schools 
either closed or were consolidated, resulting in th«=^ t-'^mination 
of some school lunch or og rams. 

You should not be misled bv those who claim that ^hese declin<='S 
in Participation were caused solely by th^ 1981 subsidy 
reductions. 

There were 'oetween S0,000 and 100,000 participants in the hi ah 
tuition private schools which were excluded from participating m 
the school lunch programs as a resul'. of l^^^qislativ^ chanqes in 
1981. This, combined with the 1.1 million redu<ction m oar+'ici- 
oation as a result of declining school enrol Im^^nt, resulted in a 
decrease of 1.2 million participants. 

Our data show that average daily school lunch participation in 
fiscal year 1981 was 28. S million. ^ft'=*r a d^^clme m fiscal 
year 1982, participation in fiscal ye^r 198 S has recovered to 
about 24 million. This is a decrease of 1.8 nmllion Participants 
compared to fiscal year 1981. ^s hav^^ already ndir^t^, 1.2 
million of this decrease can be accounted for by d^^clining school 
enrollment and the excbision of certain priv'ate schools. That 
leaves approximately 600,000 lunch orogrann "drop outs". 

The implementation of income verification te^^hniques whi^^h stu- 
dies indicate lov;ered erroneous fre<^ an1 roduced o^ice participa- 
tion from roughly 2S to 12 percent, has al-^^o aff^cte^i ^ mix of 
free, reduced price and paid participants. This dramatic reduc- 
tion caused as many as 1.6 million oarticioants who r'=»C'^ived fr^^o 
or reriu>7ed pri^'e lunches to change their oartirma^ion status. 
These changes v^^r^ reflected in "-he following shifts: 
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1. from free oarticipation to reduced oricer oaid or nonpar- 
ticipant stntus, and 

2. From reduced price oarticioation to paid or nonoarticioant 



We believe nnost if not all of the heretofore unexplained drop 
in participation of 600,000 is due to the shift to nonoarticipant 
status of those who previously were receiving free and reduced 
price school lunches even though they were not eligible because 
their family incone was too high. 

Based on this analysis, we believe that only a portion of the 
reduction in particioation since 1981 is due to OBRA. We further 
believe that this slight reduction which can be attributed to 
OBRA was caused by the exclusion of high tuition/ private schools 
and the deterrence of fraudulent particioation by families with 
incomes over 185 percent of the oovprty line. 

We would emohasize that Federal subsidies for lower-inccxne 
children account for 85 percpnt of current school lunch 
expenditures— $2.7 billion in fiscal year 1985. Under orooosed 
legislation, school food service ooerations will continue to 
receive considerable income from Federal nutrition orograms. 
Also, schools will continue to recpive bonus conmodities, which 
account for about 30 oercent of the current subsidy to institu- 
tions for upper income students. 

Let me give yc j some examples. A school with 50 oercent oaid 
and 50 percent free oarticioants will retain 87 oercent of its 
present ^ cash subsidy as well as a entitlement and bonus 
^.ornnodities. A school with 80 oercent oaid and 20 oercent free 
participants will retain 66 oercent of its oresent total subsidy. 
For local officials in schools with these low orooortions of free 
participants to close the school lunch program because of the 
elimination of the upper income subsidies would require not only 
moral callousness but economic stuoidity. To forfeit such large 
Federal subsidies would be politically hazardous, to say the 
least. 

Turning to another of our prooosals, we continue to be dis- 
tressed by the inappropr iateness of our Federal regional offices 
administering child nutrition programs simoly because the States 
choose not to do so. We believe that it makes spnse to require 
States to administer these prograTis unless they are orohibited by 
law. If a State is prohibited by law from a^dminister in^; these 
programs, we propose to give the Secretary authority to contrar-t 
out their administration using a oroportional share of the 
State's SAE funds to pay for the contracts. Such administration 
drains scarce Federal manpower and is not an aporooriate Federal 
role. It has long been a State responsibility to make these pro- 
grams available to its citizens. 

That concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
happy to respond to any questions or comments frcm members of the 
cOfTwittpe. 
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STATTiMENT OF '^ITE 
REPRBSENTIN'; THE AMERICAN SCHOOL POOD SERVICE ASSOCIATIOM 

Mr. Chaiman, nnembers of the coaraittee, we very iiuch appreciate 
the opportunity to testify this morning. My name is '^ene 'V>nte. 
I am the chairman of the legislative and public policy contmittee 
of the American School Food Service Association. Ontil recently 
retiring, I was the director of child nutrition and cormiodity 
distribution for the State of California. I am so a Past pres- 
ident of our association. 

The National School Lunch Pr^ram is currently facing its most 
difficult challenge since being enacted in 1946. The administra- 
tion started the year by seeking legislation to reduce Federal 
support for child nutrition by $6R6 million, almost all of which 
would come from the National School Lunch Program. 

The budget resolution as reported by the Comiittee on the 
Budget presumes a savings of $0.7 billion in child nutrition. 
The Senate leadership— White House budget plan would lower this 
cut in child nutrition to $0.4 billion in fiscal year 1986, $0.5 
billion in fiscal year 1987, and $0.7 billion in fiscal year 
1.988. The Senate leadership— '^hite House plan is an improvement, 
*ut I do not believe that the Child Nutrition Programs can 
withstand even these cuts in Federal support. 

It is the opinion of the American School Food Service Associa- 
tion that if these cuts are enacted, the National School Lunch 
Program would cease to exist as a nutrition and health Program 
for all children and would, at most, provide a degree of income 
security to poor children living in pockets of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of issues pending before the 
Congress which affect the Child Nutrition Programs. liven the 
overriding importance, however, of the pending proposals to elim- 
inate all or some of the support for the "paying child"— both 
cash and/cr commodity support — we would appreciate having our 
1985 Issue Paper made a oart of the hearing record so that we 
might confine our oral comnnents this morning to this one issue. 

The Onnnibus Reconciliation Act of 1981 reduced Federal support 
for child nutrition by approximately 30 oercent. It was one of 
the " ?epest cuts contained in the Reconciliation Act. '^Jhile the 
Child Nutrition Programs comprise less than one-half of 1 percent 
of the Federal budget, the Child Nutrition Program shouldered ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the total savings enacted as part of the 
:>nnibus Reconciliation Act. In short, the child nutrition cut 
enacted in 1981 was approximately 10 times greater than an 
across-the-board freeze. 

In the ''Jhite House budget plan currently under consideration, 
most of the child nutrition cut would come from the National 
Schoo] Lunch Program. Specifically, t.ie cut would eliminate 100 
perce'it of the Federal cash support paid to schools for meals 
served to children from families with incomes over $19,600 or 185 
percent of the poverty line. 

These "paying students" represent 45 percent of the 23 million 
students participating in the Program. Approximately one-half of 
the 85,000 schools participating in che National School Lunch 
Program serve over 60 percent of their meals to Paying students. 
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It is qaite aoparent that these cuts will affect nnany schojls arri 
many sturlents. Conservatively, we shoul'i •^xoect to see some 5 to 
6 million children, and 10,000 schools, forced from the National 
School Lunch Proqram if the ruts Drooosed in the President's 
original budget are enacted 'nto law. If commodities are 
retained and only the cash is eliminated the effect would, of 
course, be somewhat less. 

The rationale for the administration's ptrooos^l is that thp 
Federal money is an "upoer income subsidy" — akin to food stamps 
for the wealthy — and therefore cannot be justified. To charac- 
terize Federal supoort received by local schools under section 4 
of the ^Jational School Lunch ^ct as an "upoer income subsidy" in- 
dicates a lack of understariding of how the orogram operates ^t 
the local level, how the funds are used, and of the differences 
between the School Lunch Program and a welfare program. 

Let me briefly elabor^t*^ on som^ of these ooints: 

The so-called "high income subsidy" is not a transfer oayment 
to children or their oarents. It is instead ^ grant-in-aid to 
schools to suDDort the basic infrastructure of the School Lunch 
Program. It helos oay fixed rharc^es wiich are cart of the ongo- 
ing cost in all school food service orograms. Without this 
support, many school districts simnly could not afford to oartic- 
ioate in the National School Lunch Program. 'Vhen orograms close, 
all children in the a>Tinunity, including poor children, are 
denied the nutritional and educational value of the Program. 

''Jhile there is a tendency at the Federal level to view the 
funds Provided under section 4 and 11 of the National School 
Lunch ^ct ?3 transfer payments to soecific individuals, that is 
not how the program operates at the local level. All funds, froo:\ 
whatever source, are put into one local school food service 
account, federal money. State and local cash assistance (if any) 
as well a student payments all go to support this one nonprofit 
program. 

If the Congress were to eliminate section 4 funding for the 
"paying child" two things would happen: 

First, there would be a significant i.icrease in the price the 
child pays for the school lunch. A recent USDA study on the 
National School Lunch Program indicated that the price of the 
meal is the most important factor in determining whether or not a 
child participates in the School Lunch Program. 

The children effected will be from families with incomes 
between $20,000 and 335,000 and poor children in schools that can 
no longer afford to ooerate the program. Many of these families 
simply cannot afford a siqnificant increase in meal prices. As a 
result, several million middle- income children would eventually 
d»op out of the Program because they could not lonqer afford to 
participate. 

Second, schools in which the majority of students are "oayinq 
students" and where thprp is a very low oercpntage of fr^e and 
reduced price school lunch participation, would no lonqer be 
financially able to continue to participate in the Fedpral 
program. Schools with only 20 percent free and reduced price 
meals, for example, would receive no rash subsidy for Percent 
of the rneals. Many of these schools would close th<^ir program. 
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a result 20 percent of the children, those who are tx)or, would 
ceceive no benefits, 

Mr, Chairman, implicit in this Proposed budqet cut and qoing 
far beyond the debate over "how many" schools or students would 
be forced from the program is a central policy qpjestion. Since 
enactment of the National School Lunch Act in 1946, it has been 
the congressional goal of this program to serve the nutritional 
neecis of all children. It was never intf?nded as a welfare pro- 
gram aimed exclusive'' y at ooOl children. Passage of the budqet 
cut assumed in the budget resolution would not only eliminate 
millions of students and thousands of schools from the program, 
it would changf? the nature and basic Purpose of the Program. 

The National School Lunch ^ct was passed imrsdiately after the 
Second World War because we discovered that many draftees failed 
their physicals as a result of nutrition deficiency diseases. 
Just 3 years ago, in 1982, the Department of Agriculture released 
the most comprehensive study yet on the National School Lunch 
Program. They found the program to be nutritionally important to 
students in all income categories. The report states: "The su- 
periority of school lunch is reflected in a higher daily intake 
of nutrients for general school age Population and for all popu- 
lation subgroups that were examined." 

are, therefore, deeply concerned about the policy implica- 
tions of this budget proposal. The National School Lunch Program 
is a popular program and a program with a proven track record of 
success. 

If we were to enact the proposed budget cut, we would fundamen- 
tally change the character, pcrpose and goals of the Program and 
how it is accepted by local school boards all across the country. 
School a'ininistrators who currently supoo'-t this health, ed- 
ucation, and nutrition program operating wit, .in the school facil- 
ity may not be able to support a welfare or income security 
program. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, that when this cut was 
first proposed in 19R1, it was referred to as terminating subsi- 
dies to "nonpoor" stuaents. In 1982, it had become the Proposal 
to eliminate the "middle income" school lunch subsidy. Now, in 
1985 it is being referred to as the "upper income" subsidy. But 
who are these children who participate in the National School 
Lunch Program who are not receiving a free or reduced price 
lunch, have family incomes between $20,000 and $40,003— -,ust like 
the population as a whole? 

The advocates for this cut rhetorically, "'^y should a child 
with $250,000 in family income receive a 12 cent subsidy?" Well, 
the short answer is that they shouldn't and they don't. First of 
all, the subsidy does not go to the child, it goes to the school, 
as I have mentioned already. Further, even if we were to enact 
legislation that eliminated all subsidies to schools for meals 
that were served to truly "high income" children— let' s say with 
a family income above congressional salaries — it probably 
wouldn't save enough t money to justify the administrative com- 
plexity of the proposal. Finally, it is interesting to note that 
wealthy children who attend expensive private schools have 
already been eliminated from the program. The Omnibus Reconcili- 
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ation \ct of 1^81 ront^ms -j oro\Msion -^l i-ni ill nri- 

vate schools wihh t-uition^ ibO''P ^1,500 Trom '^a'-ioail SrV^ool 
Lunch Proqr^m. 

L»t 'DP conclocle by notinq tbat the V'lst Tiaiorihy of "-ho ^^l^^ril 
<5uooort for chil«i nutrition is ^.Ire^riy -no^ns tPS^^v^. Ou* of thp 
entire S4 billion chili nutrition bu-la^^t iporoxima*---^! v 
million— -$250 Trillion i n USD^^ rommofi i t i ps in«i miUion in 

cash—is attributable to tho oartirioation of nonooor st :iionf-<^ . 
This $250 million in cash is th^ qlue th^t hoMs th^^ oroqnrn 
together; it is our best invest'n*=^nt in ^merica. It allows js to 
feed 23 million chilriren a iay in the context of a health inl nu- 
trition program and avoid a welfare program sti>7ma. ^ hunqry 
child, wnether poor or nonooor, is dulle«i in r-uriosity, lOw^r in 
stamina, and distracte<^ from leaminq. We urqe the co^nittep md 
the Senate to reject the orooosal to less^^n the Fe^l.-^ril ^OTmit- 
ment to child nutrition. 

The 'National School r.unch Proqram is the world's lirq<^st ^nd 
most effective child nutrition effort. ^Je ar^^ oroud of this 
proqram, Mr. Chairman. Tt has made in ou^standinq r-ont r ibn^ lOn 
to the health a.ad education of our Nation's yonnq ooooi"^. Tt is 
an imoortant oart of our national lifp. 

Thank you, I wcjld bp haooy ^o -inswpr iny qiiPS*:io»^s you ^iv 
have, 

Thp followinq i^.su'^ oioer was suool ip^l bv Mrs. ^i*-p md 
referred to in her orpoirpd sti^-p^ont. 

r\K viF^R'cvj sew. p'ooo swicf: ^ssrv"I^^^0N 
lORS r.RqisrATiv^ rssqr, p^pf.r 

BacKqround and Intralnrtion 

The Amprican Sriool '^ood Sprvire \ssoria*-ion f^S^"S^^ is i non- 
profit association of aoorox i Tii*-^ly riO,000 -n^^^b^^^-^ who 
rpsponsiblp for planning, orpoar:nq, ind ^f^r^Mnq srhoo! n-^-ils. 
As such, VSFSA IS vitally conrprned l^x)^^ thp h»^iUh ini p.-^^-i- 
tional wpll-beinq of ^ho na*- ion's rhiHrpn. 

Child NiLitrrition wis ^n ictiv^^ irpi m th*^ j'^t'^ ml 'i^* t ""on- 
gressional sessions. In the ^"^^.h Conqrpss, fpdpril rimiuY^ for 
child nutrition was re-liirfe-l by oap-t:hirl, or loorox imit'-^lv $l.S 
billion. A<^ 1 rpsult, oart ici oat ion in fh^ ^a^.ionil S-^hool r.iinrh 
Program declmecl by looroximat^ly 3 million children opr lay. 
Almost one million of thpse throp million rhillrpn W'^r^ ooor 
children who had form<^rly recewed i fr^-^^^ or r'^lnro^-or i ce I'ln^'^. 
In the 9Rth Congress, various orooosal s to rpc:*-orp fundinq, iS 
well as leqislation to enact additional ."uts, all f^iilprl. 

On February 4, l^^S, as oart of ^hp lORfS budq^^, Prosidpn*- 
Reaqan prooose^l to further rp^lurp f^^lpril siipoort for ^-^hili nu- 
trition by ^^R^ million, in lddi^ion *-o a "frepze" of ^hosp rpin- 
bursement ^-ates that vould con^ inup '-o pxist. Th*-^ Ampri'-in 
School Food Servi^f^ Association (ASFSA) having m^-^^ to ronsHpr 
the current issups facmq tho ferlpril ^hiH Nutrition Pro<?>' vtis, 
and with the evpnts of rp^'pnt vpars in mind, r^srv^'^tf ul 1 v 
requests that the Conqrpss consider the followinq Positions: 
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Program Reauthorization 

1.^ ^VSFSA supports a four-year extension of the several Child 
Nutrition Programs whose authorizations expire at the end of the 
current fiscal year: The Nutrition Education and Training 
Program, the Suainer Food Service Program for Children, the Ccxr^- 
modity Distribution Program, and the provision for State Adminis- 
trative Expenses (SAE) expire on Seotember 30, 1985. Ml other 
Child Nutrition Programs, including the School Lunch Program and 
the School Breakfast Program, are oermanent. 

"General Assistance Support 

2A. ASFSA strongly opposes the elimination of cash and com- 
modity support based upon the participation of students with 
family inconie above 185 percent of the poverty line. This or )oo- 
sal would lower the federal subsidy by 24 cents per meal for ap- 
proximately half of all the lunches served nationwide and would, 
therefore, jeopardize the very existence of the National School 
Lunch Program. 

The rationale for the Administration's proposal is that this 
sup^x>r*- is an "upper incorr.e subsidy" and cannot be justified. 
The characterization of federal support received by local schools 
urK3er section 4 of the National School Lunch Act as an "upper in- 
come subsidy" indicates a lack of understanding of how the pro- 
gram operates at the local level, how the funds are used, and of 
the differences between the school lunch program and a welfare 
program. 

The so-called "high income subsidy" is not a transfer payment 
to individuals but is a grant-in-aid to schools to support the 
basic infrastructure of the school lunch program. It helps to 
meet other relatively fixed overhead expenses. Without this 
support, many school districts could not afford to participate in 
the National School Lunch Program, thereby depriving all children 
in the cornnunity, including poor children, of the nutritional 
value of the program. 

It is conservatively estimated that 5 to 6 million children and 
8,000 to 10,000 schools will be forced frcni the National School 
Lunch Program if the proposed cuts are enncted. 

2B. As Part of its proposal to eliminate school lunch general 
assistance, the Administration is seeking to lower the reimburse- 
ment rate for free and reduced-price lunches by approximately 12 
cents and substitute TjsoA commodities for this cash support, 
■^ile this proposal would maintain the current level of total 
cormodity purchases nationwide, the restructuring of the nature 
of the fed<^ral support for free and reduced-price school lunches 
will cause major disruptions at the local level. 

National Commodity Processing 

3. ASFSA supports, as an indispensable element of the com- 
modity program, the National Coimodity Processing program to work 
in conjunction with state processing so that schools throughout 
the country may derive the full benefits of the Program. 
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Turnback to States 

4. hS?SA ODposes eliminating the requirei^ent that OSDA 
directly administer Child Nutrition Programs in states that do 
not have a legislative Prohibition agreement against this 
activity. The only ones to be penalized m this situation would 
be the children now participating in a federal nutrition program. 
True, it would be ideal if states administered all Programs, but 
the Child Nutrition Programs are national Programs. To deprive a 
minority of children ,hese benefits would not be in the best in- 
terest of the nation's children. 

Child Care Food Program 

5 ASFS^ supports the continuation of the Child Care Food Pro- 
gram as currently authorized. Additional eligibility qualifica- 
tions should not be incorporated until proven cost effective. 

Nutrition Education "ind Training Program 

6. ^VSFSA supports the original concept of 50 cents per child 
per year for the purpose of nutrition education for students and 
ongoing training for food service personnel. 

M.R. 7 (Hawkins) 

A^F^h supports t'le provisions contained in M.R. 7. In 
1984, the House of Representatives, by a vote of 343-72, passed 
H.R, 7, which would have restored some $200 million in child nu- 
trition funding and made other important improvements in the 
Programs. In the Senate, a companion bill was introduced, as was 
legislation by Senator Rudy Boschwitz (R-Minn.), that would have 
restored approximately $100 million in child nutrition funding. 
ASFSh supported these bills and continues to supoort the provi- 
sions that were contained ir. them as a statement of nutritional 
need. 

Chairman Augustus Hawkins, House Fidacation and Labor '^onfmittee, 
reintrod'iCt:jd H.R. 7 on January 3, 1985. 

Jeffords Amendment: 
Competitive Food Sales 

8. ASFSA supports the strict regulation of competitive food 5 
and passage of the "Jeffords" amendment. Current law allows the 
sale ot competitive foods, found by the Secretary to b^ nutri- 
tionally satisfactory, only "if the proceeds from the sales of 
such foods will inure to the benefit of the schools or of organi- 
zations of ^Jdents approved by the school." The Jeffords amend- 
ment would compliment this section by providing that "A school or 
food authority Participating in a program under this Ac^ may not 
contract with a food service company to provide a la cart^^ food 
service unless such company agrees to offer ^ree, reduced-Price, 
and full-Price reimbursable moals to all eligible children. 
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S. 308 (Mart) 

9. ^^SFS^ supports S. 308, which would aitend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to reduce the deduction for business meals and 
to earmark the savings from such reductions for the Child Nutri- 
tion Programs. This legislation, which will leave no imoact on 
the federal budget, will substantially restore funding to the 
level that existed prior to the 1981 cuts. 

State Administrative Exoense Funding 

10. ASFSh supports adequate state Administrative Kxpense Fund- 
ing (SAE) for state administration of qpjality Child Nutrition 
Programs. We would oppose any effort to reducf? SAE funding to 
the states. 

Nutrition Programs for Elderly 

11. ASFSA supports Uie use of school food facilities, 
equipment, 3nd personnel to assist nonprofit nutrition nrograms 
for the elderly. 

Feasibility Study 

12. ASFSA urges the Congress to undetake a feasibility study 
or pilot Droject on all the various methods of operating a self- 
financing school lunch program for all children. 

SCHOOL rVJNCM QUESTIONS AND ANS'^RS 

Q^e^t ion. Why should the Federal Govern-Tient give a child 
with $25,000 in family income 25 cents toward a school lunch? 

Answer: It doesn't. The so-callod "high inccxne subsidy" 
provided by section 4 of the National School Lunch Act is not a 
transfer p9yment to individuals— akir to food s^amns for the 
w3althy-'-bu^ a grant-in-aid paid to schools. It is an effort to 
hell' suppc 't thf? basic infrastructure of the School Lunch Program 
and thereby encourage local communities thoughout the country to 
participate in the National School Lunch ^-rogram. The money is 
used to help pay the relatively fixed overhead expenses. -Jithout 
this support many school distrirts could not afford to Partici- 
pate in the National School Lunch Program, thereby depriving all 
children in the coomunity, including poor rhiHren, of tho nutri- 
tional value of the program. 

^' Question, ^^at percent of the cost of the school lunch is 
nonfood, overhead expenses? 

Answer: Ap.^roximately 50 percent of the cost of a <3chool lunch 
is nonfood costs. 

^' Question. W.y should the Pe^leral '1ov«^rnmon^ contribute 25 
cents/meal to schools in order to support the infrastrur^ur^^ of a 
school lunch program, and thereby benefit non-ooor rhildr^^n 
indi rectly? 

Answer: Because the National school uinch Program is a food 
and lutrition program aimed at improving the health of all 
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children, not just ooor children. Section 4 fundinq has been 
availabl'** since enactment of the National School Lunch ^ct in 
1946. The act was established as a measure of national security 
to safeguard the health and well being of all the Nation's 
children. The free and reduced or ice lunch oroqram was added to 
the program in the early 1970 's. 

If section 4 funding were eliminated, the National School Lunch 
Program woul^j cease to exist as a nutrition and health orogram 
for all children and would, at most, Provide a degree of income 
security for poor children living in pockets of poverty. 

4. Question . Mas the School Lunch Program been successful in 
improving the health of the Nation's children? 

Answer: Yes. A recent fJSO^ study indicates that the School 
Lunch Program improves the nutritional intake of children in all 
income catv?gories. Further, the Field Foundation mpdical team, 
which has conducted studies on the question of hunger in the 
poorer sections of the country, has reported to Congress th^t the 
School Lunch Program, along with other food programs, has inmat- 
icaliy reduced hunger in America. 

5. Question . '^at would be the consequence of the proposed 
srhool lunch budget cut if it were enacted? 

^^nswer: The Library of Congress, Congressional Research 
Service, estimates that sane 7.3 million children in approxi- 
mately 17,900 schools are at hiqh risk of dropping from the Pro- 
gram under the Administration's Proposed school lunch cuts. Many 
individual States are estimating a morp sevf^re cons^^^u^nce. The 
State of New Mexico has predicted that 35 percent of the schools 
in the State of New Mexico would be forced from the National 
School Lunch Program. The State of New York, Department of 
Education, estimates that 38 percent of the s^^hools would drop 
from the program. Were these statistics proiocted nationwide 
sorne 30,000 schools could be expected to drop the proqrim. 

6. Question . The pending child nutrition c\jt of S^iS^ million 
is less than the child nutrition cut ^^nacted in 19R1. ^y is it 
expected that morp schools will drop our of the Na*-ional School 
Lunco Program as i result of •■heso cuts than did, in f^r^, dron 
out after the 19R1 cuts? 

^nswor: The prooosed 19R5 child nutrition ^ut would r^sul** in 
much harsher consequences for th^ School TiUnch Progrnm for sev- 
eral reasons 

1. The proposed school lunch cut is doublo tho I'^Rl '^ut on i 
per meil basis, 2A conts per , is ^omoar<>i ♦o tho \\ 
cents per neal cut enacted in 19R1. 

2. would not bp able igain r^du^p thp quint i*-y of ^ood 
served as wo did undor the "Offer vs. S^rvp Rul*^", '^tvl^•^pd 
as part of the Onnibus Reconr i 1 i a* ion hct of 19^1, which 
lowered"! the cost of a school lunch. 

3. The USD?V "bonus" Cornioiity Progri'^i, which miMgi*-^! thp 
full impact of the 19S1 rut, will not h.^ f^xoatvlr^l in 19B5 
to mitigatp the i'-ipact of the opnding child nutrition 
budget cut . 
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'^^Y 1, 19BS 

Mrs. lene White 

Chairnnan, fjeqisl-^iti ve Ccmnnitt-et* 
American School Food Servicp Association 

Dear Mrs. '*Jhite: 

The American Dietetic Association, ,i professional! orqam z^t ion 
of 50,000 nutrition orofessionals, coonerrls thp American School 
Fcx5d Service Association for takinq the lead role in defendinq 
the National School Lunch and Breakfast Proqrams. 

The ADA share? fhe concerns of »^FSA that the current 
Administration's policies will be injurious to the School Lunch 
and Breakfast Programs. It is vital that the qoals of these oro- 
qrams be maintained. Further cuts in thpse oroqram may rom- 
Pranise the well-being of thousands of American children by turn- 
ing the School Lunch and Breakfast Programs into welfare-tyoe 
programs. 

The American Dietetic Association ervior--:es the testimony ASFSA 
will give before the Nutrition Subcomr.ittoe of ^he Senate Agri- 
culture Committee on May 2, 19R5. ADA has also endorsed ASFSA 's 
198S Legislative Issue Paoer on the Child Nutrition Programs. 

We applaud your continuing efforts in fhis arena. If the Asso- 
ciation can be of assistance to you. Please do not hesi^ite to 
call on us. In Washington, we are reoresented by Latham, Witkins 

Hills: Cindy L. Witkin, M.P.H., R.O., may be reach^v^ it (202) 
828-4400. Our "»overament Affairs office is currently locate^l at 
our headquarters in Chicago: Cathy Bab inq ton, M.B.A., >^.r).. As- 
sistant Executive Director, may be reached ,-\t (312) 280-5091. 

Sincerely yours. 

Donna R. Watson, R.O., President 



Anril 17, 1985 

The Honorable James Abdnor 
United States Senat*^ 
309 Mart Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator AVxinor: 

The under signe<i education associations :isk your sunoort for an 
amerhiment to t-he budget resolution soonsore^l bv S'^nator Paula 
Mawkins and any other amen^^nents to restore orooosed saviryjs in 
the School, Lunch, and Breakfast Programs. The orooos^ savings 
in the '^ite Mouse CCC romorcmise would terminate the rash sub- 
sidy for students who Day the full or ice for scliool lunches, anr"! 
eliminate the inflation adjustment for the freo and reduce^! cost 
lunch Dr^">gram md t-he breakfast program. 

Terminating the cash subsidies for student's who oiy full oric<^ 
and elimimtinq tho inflation ad")ustments may hav^ -j harmful ef- 
fect on the school lunch an<i breakfast program for thr^e reasons. 
First, losing fhe cash subsidy means that school districts would 
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have to use \oca\ or St.=ite funds to m-ikp c^p it^l morovp'Tiont-s or 
pay *5chool food service employees. This would nein inrreas<^ 
in the cost of o^als for .=ill students and would caus»-» ^n osti- 
m^^ted 5,000 to 6,000 schools to droo the Federal nutrition 
proqr^^m. This is not to say that school districts would not 
serve lunch, rather they would drop the Federal oroqrgm. 

Tf a school district droos its lunch oroqrau, and raises thp 
price of each mpal to makeuo their lost- subsidies, ooor studpnt-" 
will be hurt Tore than any other qroup of students. One neo 
only look at the latest data from the 1^8n Census that 40 oprrent 
of person? in poverty are 17 or under to understand thp nepd for 
nutritious meals and continued federal supoort for school lunt-h 
programs. It is a myth that terminatinq the c ish subsidy for 
middle class students who Day the full once for mp^ls will not 
hurt disadvantaged students. Needy students will certainly be 
hu»'t if school districts do not have fr^e and redurod meals and 
raise the cost of meals. 

In 1968 the television docuTientary "Munqry in America" showe^l 
poor students watchinq their classmates eat l>?cause they couli 
not afford lunch. The documentary contributed to the pstiblish- 
ment of subsidized m^als for such students. The needs are no 
less great today. 

Thank you for your interest aivi consiier-ition. If you have any 
questions please contact any of the identifipd individuals m the 
undersigned organizations for further information. 

Yours truly, 

Joseph J. Schprer, Ph.D., 
\mprir^n ^ssorlation of School ^d'Tllnl strators ; 
Lindri Tarr-'/helan, National F/^ucation ^ssoclatlon; 

Arnold ^pqe, Na^-ional PTA; 
Michael Casserly, Council of '"^reat City Schools; 
Amy Peck, The Council of Chi of Statp School Offirprs; 
Zroq Mumohrey, American Fedpra*-ion of Tparhprs; 
Marshall Mat/., American School Food S^rvi^p Association; 
aivi Mi chap 1 Resnick, National S^>iool boards Assoria'-ion 

CMir.O N'JTRITION S'lD'^jFT CTF: OPPOSITION TAr.KlN'", ^^TnJTS 

Th^^ Spnate Reoubl iran Leadorshio-'^7hi+-p Mous*» budq*->t nl \n nils 
for a cut of $400 million in child nuirition (down f rrxti *^700 
million) during fiscal yoar 10R6, an^i a ^l.R bill ion rut- ov-^r 
years. -lost of the savings ire att r ibut ablp to a 100 o^^rcont 
elimination of the Federal cash suooort naid ^-o schools ^r>i in- 
stitutions for meals served to childr.^n fro^n ^imilips wi*h in- 
comes aix>ve $10,600. 

Accordinq to the library of Conqr^^S'i, CotyK'^ss^ on »ospir'^h 
Service, under the original ^700 mi H ion nrooosal sonp 7.^^ mil- 
lion children and aoorox imatel y 17,900 s^^hools worp ^t "risk of 
drooping from the orogram". 

The American School Food Service^ Association '^stiTia*ps tna'^ 'in- 
der the new budqet plan '^-S million rhilirpn -^nd S, 000-6, 000 
schools will bp forced from th*^-* National School Lun'-'^. ^^-oqr v^. 
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1 school IS forre<\ from thp N.^t loml School r^unr-h ProqrTT\ 
^^11 children, i nrUv\ j ng^ poor, /"h i.Hr^n > loso ^-oqs ^o tho^ 
N^^tion^^l School Lunch ^Proq ram. 

The so-c;^ll*vi '^hiqh incom<=^ subsidy'* is not i trmsf'-'r nl^^v»n^ 
to irvii vivivmls but- a qr^'^nt-in-Tii t-o schools ^>^^t■ <^u^r>-)r^s ("hp 
basic infrastructure^ of tho school lunch nroqr-i'Ti. 

Tho effect of "fr*^ze'* in MsctI yf^^nr lOR^S hits Mio school 
Umch progmi very hr^r-i in the out yeirs. Since ^he school yp.ir 
starts in July, a freeze in fiscal ye^r lO^r^ only iffect-s one 
school TTionth, Seot^^-x^r, 1986. in effect, th^rofor*^, ilnnos*- the 
entire $400 million cut in fisc<il IW-) is ihovo ^ frtx^z*^. is 
also vs/hy the out-ye^r cut qrows to $800 million in fiscal ypir 
198B. 

The Onnibus Reconci 1 i -it i on 'Vt of ^981 rpduc(?<1 chili nu*!.ition 
furviinq by aooroximatel y one-thiri. '^^ile th<^ chiVi nut•ri^lon 
proqrams reoresent less thar one-halt of 1 oprcent of ♦-h*^ ^e^leral 
budqf^t , they shoubier 4 oercent of th*^ '"ut r^nrirte-i -js o^irt of the 
Onnibus Reconciliation 'Vt In short, the rhili nu^rl^lon cut 
enact erl in 1981 was aonrox im.it el v 10 *-imr»s qr^at^^r than ^n 
across-the-boar 1 freeze. 

The 1982 OeDirtmen^ of ^qricultur»-'* s^ur^y on tho school lunch 
proqram found it to b^ nutritionally lmoor^-^^*■ t-o r-hiHr^n in ill 
incOTie c^iteqories. It states *■ha^ "tho sur>oriority of the school 
lunch is reflortM m hiqh^r diiW ln^^ko of nutri*^nvs for ^ho 
qener^l schoolaqo oooulition ^or ill ^h^^ oooulit-ion su^rirouos 
that w^ro '^ximinM/' Munqry chilir-^n (lon'^ l^irn! 
Contact: i.irshall "iat?, ^ouns^O , ^m^»r^^in ^ool ^.-^rvu*'* '\sso- 
ci at ion 



Mr. t'^hi 1 rman, M'^nt> of t-h^ Cormii t tr>r>, -^ly htti'^ is Mi'nTi-»n. 
I am dir^vtor of *-he School ^^0(y] Sr>rv:c^^ Srv*t i in t 'io K'inSTS 
Stato Depirtment of ^"Juci*-ion ir>i T im sry^ikmq on ix^hil f of *"he 
St ^to no.ir 1 of Kiu'MtiOTT. Mr. Bob Clr-iions, ^hii rm^n of t h-^ Km- 
q.^s St^t-e f^oir'l of ^V^ur^ation, is ilso h**r»"» *-oVjv. I iot)rf*<'M ite 
^he opportunity of bomq invitr-vi ^^or*^ ♦o *-«»s*ifv op :>'hiK of the 
Child Nutrition Proqr ims ^'o ira^ you to r<M-'<-* o'-oiY^qils to 
cut funhnq for thes<^ nro<ir vns. 

The K-ip-'is Stl^."* Deoirtm^^nt of viurMt-ion ^lmin;s*'»rs ♦ m*^ S'^honl 
nutrition oro^r\ms m "^04 mibl sf^hool 1 1 s*-r i **■ 1 9r, on 
schools ^r\^ r^^sil^^nMal '^nt.TS. Mo** » t mn * a'o nun'!**-^! rhiH 
care centers ind 1,800 fTnily liy r^r*-^ hom»»s n im*"'"^ in ♦he 

ChiM C^r*^ Foo] ^ro<ir i'^. To-H/, I will Tl'lr»^ss issues ronr*»»-ninq 
thre<^ oroqrvns: (M Na» lona^ ^rhool r.unt*h ^^ro-inm, i^) 
c^tf^ Fool Proo*- rn, ml { ^) ♦ 'v^ N^^ionil "o^noM^-v ^^rocessmq 
Proq*- im. 
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N^itional School Lunrh Provirv^ 



The qoal of th<= N.=ition^l School Lunch Proqrim is ^o s^r.^-^^^nrl 
the he-ilth Pitri woU-beinq of *-hf^ M=it ion's riMldrpn. \s i or-xi^-vn 
a^inistr^toi , T h^-moy to r^t>or^ to you wo ir--^ -r^ooMnq ^-his 

qoal . However, T concerneri -ihout nneotinq ^ho qoil in ^ufur^^ 
years ly^aus** of the oronos^l ^o -^1 imin-if<= r^^^^ -in^l ro'Tmo'i i v as- 
sistance for lunches served to s^u^'^nts m th*^ "o^i^i" ca^^-^iorv. 
Dollars orovided to local schools throuqh s^c*-ion 4 o*" hh<= 
National School Lunch Ar^ a^e iTlDor*•^n^ ^o fhr 'Jition-T! School 
Lunch Program because hhey rpor^spn*- i nhilosoohy t-h^*- ^•>'^ nro- 
qram is providinq for the nutritional hPiIth of ill chilir.^n. T^ 
is the section of law fha^ k<^ens tho National School Lnnrh Pro- 
qra-n from btxrominq exclusively a w^l far^^ nroqr-jnn.^ 

Durinq March, 19RS, r>»rcpnt of fho school lunch <^^^r irj 
Kansas were to students who mid ^ull nricf^ for *-ho 'T1o,i1 . 
W' thout th^ support of cish ind crrnnai ity lssls^1n^^^, T.iny dis- 
tricts in Kansas will not be abl*^ to afford t-o narticioat-p m fh»^ 
program. Du^^ to the dporesspd farm pconomv, *"hp lo^il boi^'ls of 
education will find it iifficult to riisp pl^her the loc ^1 mill 
levy or thp pri cp for studpnt lunch'^s. if this hipoens, both un- 
oer income and poor childrpn irp surp to b^ ieprw^] of th« 
oroqr^m's nutritional benefits. 

The Kansas Statp Department of F/iucat-ion his li^ntifi-^l ^"'l 
schools in 10r> districts which sprv-^ fewpr ^han 20 rvrcon*- f r^p 
or reduce<i nrice meals. AW of these schools woul 1 consn«-^r'^l 
likely to ceisp ticinat- ion in thp National School Lunch Pro- 
qram if rpimbursempnt cuts are enacted. 

If these schools withdraw fron proqnm nar^ icim'-^on, ps*-i- 
mat^=>^1 14,000 students now recpivinq free and r-^n^'vl nr mt- n.-^-ils 
daily plus an pstimated R1,000 st-udpnts ^ho niv ^ul 1 r^ri^^o for 
theic meals will be forcp<"l to qo '=^lspwh'^rp to buy i ^ in(^h, b.'inq 
^ lunch from bomp, or nurchise sriac'-^ foo^ls which mv sol i i^- 
school. The Nutrition Sdvic^tion iri 1 '^r-uninq Proqnn M'-^'^ls '\s- 
sessmpnt conducted by Kansas Sti*-o Jni^'prsit-/ ^n l'"*^0 rounl thi*- 
school lunches irp more nutritious than lunchps -ir'-i-^l ^rryr^. hori^^ 
or outlined fro^n othpr sour^^ps. Thr^r^-^f oro, -ji K^rq^- ] \n 

1 ipu of ^ school lijoch nroqr-^m would no^ pr^vi i*'^ ^-h*^ si'^'» nutri- 
tional ben'^fits studpnts. 

T ^m ilso concernp^-l abou*" th'=^ futuro of *"ho or>irin in schools 
that ^hoosp to continup oarticimtion. If ■'"onqr^S'T wn,]1d ^limi- 
natp cash and cooino-hty assistmc^ for *-hp "navinq ^hilV, ^h*^ 
rpimbursempnt o^r mp^l will r^'^lu^p'l by 2A c^n^s. ^ss^mlna 
that ^11 studpnts continup Pitinc^ school lunchps, m-l -V)' il low- 
ing for infl'"i^ion, ^hp on^p opr m-^il woul 1 irir-r^^isp'l hv k)- 
proximately 2S cents. ^"^as''>"i on ois*- <^xr>fr ipnc»^, o jr ^ i o 1 on 
of oaid stud'=*nts qpcrpisps O.R p(^r con^ for f^ich coqt- of in-r'^TS"; 
thereforp, t decr^MSP of lonrox i mit-'^l y ^0 oor^-f-n^ n^r^ ' Moot-ion 
of naid students could pxrv-^t*^.. Si nco ^h'' rnioritv o^ Kms^s 
districts sorve a hiqh oprcpntiq^^ of oui m^'ils, is m-m/ OSO 
additional schools ^ould b^^ risk of Iropomq *'h«'^ proqnm 

because the idm. Tistr^-jtivp r>^soons ibi 1 1 1 los wouH outv^Mqh^ th*-- 
financial adVr^ntiqp o^ narticin-^^ion. 
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If Congress would enact the "Comoronnlse nudqet" neqoti^^terl by 
the Senate Republican leader shio arr\ the Mministr-ition, only 
cash assistance ^12 cents oer lunchj for "oaid" meals would be 
eliminated. Although this reduction in funds is much better than 
the original budget prooosal, significant consequences will still 
occur, and local schools will raise meal prices aporoximately 15 
cents per meal, resulting in an approximate 12 oercent decrease 
in particioation of students who pay full price for meals. 

The Child Nutrition Programs are . sound investment in 
America's future because when children learn to eat nutritious 
foods, many of the diet-related health Problems are less likely 
to occur later in life. Although families with higher incomes 
may be able to pay an increased or ice for a school lunch, 
research has found families are more interested in saving nvoney 
than purchasing nutritious foods. Today many families are send- 
ing sack lunches to school under the faulty assonPtion they are 
saving money. Observations by Kansas State department of tHuca- 
tion School Food Service staff members indicate many of the 
lunches do not include nutritious foods, but rather they contain 
snack foods which are high in sugar, salt, and fat. By retaining 
the federal reimbursement for meals served uO children in the 
paid categorVf meal or ices can be kePt low, thus oroviding an in- 
centive to purchase a nutritious meal. If students m the oaid 
category continue to oarticioate in the orogram, schools will be 
less likely to withdraw from orogram oarticipation. 

Child Care Food Program 

The second Program I will discuss is the Child Care ^ood 
Pzoqcar., which will also be affected if budget cuts are enac:ted. 
At the local level, the Child Care Food Program in child care 
centers is administered in a similar manner as the National 
School Lunch Program. Enrolled children are categorized accord- 
ing to the income level, and reixbursenent per meal varies ac- 
cording to the income category. Elimination of both cash and 
commodity assistance for "paid" meals would result in the closure 
of sorr.^^ centers. For other centers, the loss of federal as- 
sistance would mean withdrawal fro»Ti the program and lowering the 
nutritional equality of meals served so they could maintain conr- 
petitive child care rates and continue operation. 

The family day care home portion of the Child Care Food Program 
is somewhdt different because reimbursement rates do not vary ac- 
cording to the incne categccy of enrolled children. For that 
reason, the budget proposals include a "means test" to be applied 
to the family day c^re homes. 

In Kansas, we have given this issue much consideration, and 
have discussed with sponsoring organizations of day care h »nes, 
the possible imolementation of a "means test". We do not ^ave 
good recommendations, but I io want to share some thoughts about 
this issue with you. 

A "means test" implies collection of family income data for en- 
rollerl children so the provider can meet certain eligibility 
criteria, such having a certain percent of enrolled children 
from ^aniilies *"hat ouali^v for the froo nr>l rr^uccd or iced 
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categories. Sponsors believe parents of children in care would 
be reluctant to complet*^? an incorne fom for a f.imily day care 
home provider who, in nwny cases, would be a friend and /or 
neighbor. The oarents of children in care do not receive direct 
benefits, such as lower child care rates, thus they would have 
little incentive to orovide personal income information. For 
these reasons, a provider i^ay find it difficult to qpjalify for 
program eligibility. 

The Drocedures for claiming and disbursing reimbursement could 
create a mountain of paoerwork, and cause both family day care 
providers and sponsoring organir.ations l-* a-^rise oroqram 
participation. Extensive recordkeeoing by both th-? ..r^^ider and 
sponsoring organization would be recfuired if reimbu ..^ment would 
be based on the individual income category of each ch;ld. 

If reimbursement rates would be bas'^ on the percent of free 
and reduced or ice children served through each organization, the 
sponsoring organizations would comoete for soonsorshio of homes 
caring for poor children and no one would be interested in the 
homes caring for middle- income children. I don't believe this 
type of competition would be desirable. 

In summary, I believe a "means test" for family day care pro- 
grams would be difficult to administer at both the local and 
State levels. 

^Jational Coimodity Processing Program 

The th. i Program I want to discuss is the National CcxTmo(i i ty 
Processing Program. The corrroodity assistance is very important 
to the operation of all Child Nutrition Programs. In addition to 
the entitlenoent commodity assistance, the bonus dairy car/Tiodities 
have helped soften the full impact of the 19^1 budqet cuts. 

In an effort to make more bonus dairy cormiodities available to 
program sponsors, the U.S. Department of A.griculture implemented 
the National ContBodity Processing Program. Through this program, 
the USD^V enters into contracts with food processors to make fin- 
ished products using bonus dairy comnnodities. The price of the 
food products is then discounted to eligible recipient agencies 
by the value of the commodities contained in the Product. To 
date, this program has used over ^5 million pourns of dairy com- 
modities and has been a great benefit in helping program sponsors 
control food costs. 

The National Comiodity Processing Program will expire on June 
30, 19^)5. I urge you to support l<x^islation to extend this 
program. 

In summary, the importance of cash and connmoiity assistance for 
all meals served in the Child Nutrition Programs cannot be over 
emphasized. Therefore, I urge this Committee to reiect the 
proposals to cut funding for the Child Nutrition Programs. 

On behalf of the Kansas State Board of F/iucation, I wrjit- to ex- 
press my appreciation for the opportunity test it/ betore your 
conmittee. Mr. demons and myself would be pleased to resoond to 
any questions you may nave. 
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ST^T^-IK'JT OF P^T A. RIFR 
U.S.D.A. CHirX) CARE FOOO PRmRAM, OIRRCTOR 
RESO'JRCES '^R CHILD CARl^Z, T^^C. , ST. PA^JL, M^I 



Mr. Chairman, nnemb^rs of the connmit:tee, I an P^t Rife, director 
of the U.S.O.A. Chili Care Food Proqrann for Resources for Chil'i 
Caring, Inc. in S". Paul, M^. We are a nonprofit organization 
which otters suooort and assistance to parents, family day care 
providers, day care center staff, enployers, and other child care 
related Duhlic and private agencies. We ire dedicated to the 
quality of care for young chil':iren. Our services include in- 
formation and referral, a toy library and resource center, em- 
ployer services, a sliding foe Ol. ram, an infant care-giver re- 
cruitment program, and training classes. Also, we are an um- 
brella soonsor of the U.S.D.A. Child Care Food Program for 850 
family day care homes; the majority of which are located in the 
metropolitan area of Ramsey County in St. Paul. These hones 
serve over 4,500 children each month. 

T aooreciate the chance to testify on the effects of the 
Drooosed means test for the Child Care Food Program. I believ^ 
that if imolemented, the prooosed means test will have a 
negative, devasting i-noact on the quality of child care in day 
care homes. 

The Quality of Care in Minnesota 

The State of Minnesota is a national leader in the area of 
quality child care. require licensure of family day care 
homes. The license.^ ovider must take six hours ^ training to 
keep the family day care licensee. Our S:a^e has re gnized the 
need for a child care subsidy for low- income working oarents, for 
which we have a sliding fee orogram. We are trying in Minnesota 
to out more money into day care but none fills the role that the 
Child CAre Food Program does. It offers providers incentive for 
licensure, nutrition training, and reimbursement for th'^' cost of 
food. It is largely responsible for strengthening the family day 
care system. 

Family day care is a very large part of our day care system in 
Minnesota because it is flexible. Flexibility is important to 
parents because it offers care wh^^n parents work odd hours, when 
there is no school, when Par^^nts must go out of town or work 
late, or v/hen children are ill. It offers care in the warmth of 
a home rather than a more formal setting, and family day care is 
often convenient Iv located near parents' homes or work settings. 
Center care is often more expensive than home day care. 

Af fordabil i ty is an important component of quality care. Tn 
Ramsey County there are 20,000 children under 6 whose mothers 
work. That represents 50 percent of all children in that bracket 
(compared to 10 percent in 1950). A survey of the Child Care 
Food Progrdm conducted m 1983 by the Northwest State Child Nu- 
trition Directors and Child "are Food Program Coordinators found 
that 69 percent of the children enrolled in family day care and 
using the Child Care Food Program were from blue collar families. 
Child Care Food Program participants are able to keep their fees 
reasonrjble because they are reimbursed for food served. Approxi- 
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mately one-third of the cost of running a day care home is for 
food. 

The Child Care Food Program Effect of Quality of Care 

The quality of family day care in Minnesota and in other states 
has come a long way, and the Child Care Food Program is a great 
contributor to that qpjality of care. 

T have been working with the Child Care Food Program since 
1980. I have seen positive growth of family day care oroviders 
as a result of the nutrition training they receive through the 
Child Care Food Program. Providers who once thought Kool-^^id was 
a fruit juice are now teaching oreschool children that bananas 
are better than candy. We receive letters from parents telling 
us their preschoolers now choose vegetables instead of desserts 
for snarks, because the day care providers are teaching nutrition 
education. 

Many children receive their only nutritionally balanced n:>eals 
at their day care hcnne. In homes participating in the Child Care 
Food Program, all children receive the same balanced rneals and 
snacks and the same nutrition education. If a means test were 
imposed it would segregate children into tho'^e of low-income and 
those above. Incorre eligible children could •)nceivably receive 
a nutritionally balanced lunch of vegetables, >r\eat, fruit, bread, 
and milk, while other nonparticioants could receive a brown bag 
cold lunch of chips, twinkies, and a peanut butter sandwich. How 
would a nonpar ticioa ting four-yea^i-old feel sitting next to 
someone eating an attractive fresh hot lunch and not understand- 
ing the difference? 

I do not believe providers will cook separate meals for partic- 
ipants and nonparticioants. If she has only one income eligible 
child in her day care home and four are noneligible, I believe 
she will not take the time to fill out necessary paperwork, qo to 
required training classes, and cook special meals. I think she 
will drop out of the Child Care Food Prograin entirely, deciding 
It IS not worth her time. In th:s way many poor children would 
be hurt because they would not receive the nutritional benefits 
of the Child Care Food Program and their hunger would be 
increase'^. Having basic, nutrition needs met is certainly at the 
very core of quality care for young children. 

State Directors and Child Care Food Progiam Coordinators from 
the northeast section of the 'Jnited States dia a study in 1983 of 
900 Child Care Food Program participants in New England. These 
adiainistrators I jught that the Child Care Food Program had made 
an important impact on children and they wanted to clarify the 
extent of that impact. The responses to their survey have led 
them to formulate a strong position in support of continued nu- 
trition fundino for family day care providers. Some of the 
results are as follows* 

Since joining the ^hild Care Food Program, the number of homes 
increasing the amounts or items of food served to children are: 
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Item 
Milk 



Percent 
of Tncre^s^ 



Fruits and vegetables 

Bread 

Protein 



40 
70 

47 



If CCFP funds were no lonqer available, al-nost ^v^ry ^'amily dav 
care orovider would reduce the nutritional ccmoonent of t:h»^ir 
service. The ranqe of reductions included: 



Fifty- two percent of the responding oroviier=; iidicaf-^d that 
they would be forced to close arrl seek outsiie eoiploynient or 
raise their t'ees if the OCFP "^..ds were no lonqer available. The 
following is a selection of quotations frotn the survf^ys which 
nnost clearly express conrmon sentments: 

"I have a large family and I can helo orovid^ for the family 
and still be at home with my rwn children. Wl^hout t:fp it would 
not be worth it." 

"I believe that there would be much higher costs resultinq from 
skimping or adequate funding for children's nutritior. than the 
lower short term costs of heloing to orovide it." 

"These meals affect the growing chiliren mentally, ohysically, 
and emotionally. You tell me what is a b^tfer savinq *-han 
that?!!" 

"There is no wiy you can save money on this oroqram. We ha^^^ 
already been cut ar.-^ now oay out of our own oorkpts. Without 
OCFP there will be no day care. Without day care you hav^ more 
on welfare." 

*'I feel as a parent as well as a orovider this oroqram has 
heloed. We have learned a great d^al frc^n our agency's training 
sessions concerning good nutrition ind the chiHren in our homes 
receive well balanced, nutritious meals ... I can't e^^^n imagmp 
how the government could th .k of cutting ^his orogran. If any- 
thing it should be increased." 

'Vhen we lose a provider from th^ Chili Care Food Proqr^m, we 
lose the chance to monitor her recordkeeoi nq. sanita'iion in h^r 
home, the food she serves, and her interaction with chiliren dur- 
ing feeding. More importantly, we also give ud the chance to 
teach her. 

'^en making home visits to orovider s our oroqram reor^senta- 
tives deliver a home visi^ lesson plan cov^rinq i vanity of sub- 
iects concerning child nutrition. Several of the lesson plans 
include lessons designed for oarticioation of r-hildren prespn*- 
during the visit. How could we exclude som^ children from ^h^ 
vegetable and fruit coloring sheet? If a means test v;ere imole- 
mented would we exclude nutrition irainini for children al- 
together in order to avoid this discrimination? 

In our State the licensing worker is require^^ ^o visit th^ 
licensed home only onc^ i year. Our Child Care Food Progrim 



Change 

Have children bring lunch 

Reduce the amounts or items servM 



Percentage 
SS 
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staff works very closely with our licensing unit the Ramsey 
County Human Services Department. Their social workers riepend on 
us to report cases of observed or suspected child abuse which we 
encounter on our three visits a year to '"^ lild Care Food Program 
participants. Mso we report any needs the provider m.ay have 
training in a certain area, such as first aid or special newborn 
care. The social worker often contacts a provider on her case- 
load because of our recommendation. Because of this close 
provider contact we are having an impact on the quality of care 
in family day care nomes. 

Family Day Care Hone as a Small Business 

The average family day care provider is a woman who works 
alone, 5 to 6 days a week, 12 to 14 hours a day. Her iob is very 
demanding, emOwionally stressful, and physically exhausting. She 
is the person dedicated to giving children the love, care, and 
bonding that is essential in the formative years, ^ilighty seven 
percent of family day care providers earn below the minimum wage. 
These are low- income wc len who are operating a small private 
business which utilizes their skills in Cr-^ring for children. 

In order to be a oarticipant in the Child Care Food Program, 
providers must meet state regulatory requirements. Before food 
program participation many providers ooerated " "erground" and 
did not pay taxes or make social security contributions. These 
wanen who choose to ooer tt-e above ground will be independent in 
their retirement years because they earn social security credits. 

Having more family day care oroviders above ground will also 
help parents because only licensed providers ara registered with 
information and referral programs, binding family day care still 
continues to be a problem, however, with approximately 75 percent 
of the profession operating underground. 

Our agency has developed materials to assist family day care 
providers in running their family day care homes as a private 
business. hold classes on tax procedures and recordkeeping. 

The classes are open to anyone but almost 100 percent of partici- 
pants are enrolled in the Child Care Food Program. 

If means testing takes place the government will erode the reg- 
ulation of child care and family child care will become an eveii 
stronger sub-economy. Tax revenue ^ould be decreased as much as 
$40,000,000. There would also be costs to sponsors for extra 
time and paperwork in implementing the test. Economically there 
is practically no net gain by imposing a means test on the Child 
Care Food Program for family day care. 

The Means Test Before 1980 

Prior to 1980 there was a maens test for families oar tici eating 
in the Child Care Food Program. I have talked with sponsors and 
providers about the ri'jmerous problems in the implementation of 
that system. One of the oroblatis was that oroviders felt uncom- 
fortable asking oarents of their day care children for crnfiden- 
tial income information. Many of their parents were friends, 
friends of friends, neighbors, or relatives. Providers were 
concerned th.it they would lose busincc: by alien.-; ting oarents in 
requesting income information. Barents were reluctant or ^^fused 
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CO complete i jone data forms and some removed their children 
from the day care homes. Some parents, whDse children were not 
IncciTie eligible, were asked to pay more day care fees to cover 
the cost of food. These differences in fees within one day care 
home caused dissent ion among parents. 

Both day care providers and sponsors had oroblems with record- 
keeping for the means tP'»t. Oat^ on family income was di^'ficult 
to obtain on short-term children. Records on the family day care 
parents* income had to be reviewed each month in order to deter- 
mine the number of free, reduced, or oaid children in each home. 
This was very time consuming. Some parents' income varied 
monthly (e.g. sales people on commission). There was burdensoate 
paperwork for sponsors because an individual file was kept on the 
day care provider with income data of each parent that enrolled a 
child for even a day. 

Sponsors had difficulty convincing providers to join the Child 
Care Food Program because of the burdensome paperwork, particu- 
larly the less educated providers who weLe intimidated by the 
complicated procedures. These low- income oeople were the very 
ones who most needed the reimbursement, training, and monitoring 
that the Child Care Food Program had to offer. 

Child Care Food Program Future With a Means Test 

In the program I work with we experience a 7 percent turnover 
of providers each month and a 15 percent turnover in children. 
The tiieans test recordkeeping tasks for our program for 850 par- 
ticipants would be extremely costly, even without considering 
this rate of turnover. I estimate that our administration costs 
per participating home would increase by '^2 percent if the means 
test were adopted, yet we probably would reach fewer providers, 
children, 'ind parents. 

I understand that one reasons for considering the means test is 
that it would make it possible for only low-incone children to be 
counted on the Child Care Food Program. Tn our area low- income 
children are scattered throughout Ramsey County — not necessarily 
concentrated in one area. Many are located in day care homes 
where they are tie single low- income child. These are the homes 
likely to drop participation in the program. 

A concern for child abu .e is surfacinc across this nation, yet 
the very qi^ality of child care is threatened by this proposal to 
cut the Child Care Food Program, the last source of federal sup- 
port we have for family day care. The $50 million that might be 
saved by implementing a m.eans test is a great price to pay when 
we consider the negative consequences which would ensure for 
families, children, and low-incane providers. Those negative 
consequences are, in sunrrmry, less income for the already low in- 
come providers, lower nutritional standards for young children, 
less regulation of home day care, lost revenue for the 
government, and less available above ground day care homes for 
parents to choose from. 

If the need for child care increases from 1985-1990 at the same 
rate as it did frcm 1980 to 1985, we could experience an in- 
crease'l demand of mnrh a? 25 percent in the next 5 yp;^rs. 

Considering this expectation we must not ^llow the tif^ans test to 
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be adooted. The T>eans test would result in a virtual elimination 
of family day care from the Child Care Food Program. Family day 
care is the system that cares for the majority of children in day 
care. Without the Child Care Food Program, family day care as we 
know it will diminish. Without family day care the shortages of 
day care slots will be critical in the years to come. 



ST^VTSMOT OF KEVIN F. ^ILL, CHIEF ^INISTRJ^TOR 
OFFICE OF SCHOOL FOOD m) NUTRITION SERVICES 
NE"^ YORK CITY -^OARD OF EDUCATION 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Kevin ",ill. I am the Chief Adminis- 
trator for the New York City Board of Education's Office of 
School Food and Nutrition Services. Thank you for the opportu- 
nity to appear before you to discuss the Sunrmer Breakfast/Lunch 
program. I am hopeful chat I will be able to demonstrate to the 
subcommittee that the Program is compatible with your concerns 
for budget integrity and prudence and that it is deserving of 
reauthorization and funding. The New York City board of Educa- 
tion has been functioning in an environment of fiscal austerity 
for some years now and has refined its ab!lity to flourish even 
while operating within budgetary constraints. The management of 
our Surmier Meals Program is directed toward ensuring the maximum 
nutritional benefits for our children while working within a 
philosophy of effective budgetary utilization. 

To understand the impact of surmier feeding on the children of 
America in general and of New York City in oarticular, one need 
not be an expert on nutrition. And one need not be expert on 
the economy to see why excellent management of the orogram is 
consistent with the aim of reducing the deficit. One need only 
apply common sense to the facts at hand. 

According to "The National Evaluation of the School Nutrition 
Program," a study done in 1984 by the United States Deoartment of 
Agriculture, there are some child ren who would not receive the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances ^RDA) of Vitamin A, Vitamin B6, 
Calcium and Magnesium without school lunch. We are now faced 
with the problem of hunger and malnutrition among those below the 
poverty level is getting worse. The report define«^> hunger and 
malnutrition as two categorical results of inadequate food 
consumption. Hunger is defined as a "chronic underconsumption of 
food and nutrients," while malnutrition is the term used to 
describe the "actual impairment of health" brought about by 
prolonged hunger. It is staggering to think that people in the 
United States are suffering from hunger. At the lea/t we must 
orotect our children from this. Tt is our view tnat the National 
School Lunch Program is a working solution to the Problem of 
hunger among our country's children. 

My colleagues have pointed out the suress of the National 
School Lunch Program during the regular school year; I must ooir** 
out the necessity for maintaining a or on ram throughout the suorner 
as well. We believe that it is isential to continue to supole- 
;i«ent home provided mpals during July and August in order to as- 
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sure and safeguard the continuum of our chilirens' well-being. 
It is in our nation*s self-interest. While there is a sunrr^er hi- 
atus for many, the nutritional needs of our youngsters never have 
a day off._ Their needs are nll-yerir round. We ^re hooeful that 
by maintaining their nutritional needs dJrinq the su aer, we will 
be providing sustenance to their academic achievement during the 
coming school year as well. 

The Board of Education, as well as the Mayor*s Office, has 
participation in surnner feeding and in school meals a too 
priority. The surnner feeding allows us to coordinate this pro- 
gram with a number of other youth service programs in a most cost 
effective manner. The Sunrmer Programs for Youth and Tho Sirmier 
Youth Hinployment Program operate in or near our feeding sites. 
These programs are particularly important in those areas where 
surmier employment figures are low, they help to curtail the prob- 
)ems that result when youngsters have too much free time on their 
hands. 

The Board of Education is the sole provider of breakfasts and 
lunches in New York City. We have been selected for a number of 
reasons, chief among them being the cost effective manner in 
which we '^=^liver them. In addition to the fact that we conbine 
so many federal, state and city progra^is for the young, our human 
and Physical resources are so vast tha': we are now serving more 
than 120,000,000 meals per year. These resources and our enor- 
mous buying power enable us to spend more than half cur reim- 
bursement of food, thus ensuring that the taxpayer is getting a 
fair return for his investment. 

Our summer feeding program has been audited for the Past sev- 
eral years by various of the big eight accounting firms under the 
auspices of the United States Department of Agriculture and the 
'^neral Accounting Office. In addition. Perpetual audits have 
been independently conducted by the Board of Education's \uditcr 
'General, Con^otroUer of the City of New York and the Comptroller 
of the State of New York, ^ach final report is consistent in 
that they state that the Program is well managed and not subiert 
to abuse. Those commendations do not come easily. They result 
not only from the Board of Education's s'^rict interpretation of 
the federal guidelines, but also from our application of moiern 
management techniques. The reports have also hf^loed us to main- 
tain a national reputation for integrity and servire. 

During the summer of 1977, we served approximately 3,000,000 
meals. Last surmer we were able to expand our services to more 
of our needy youngsters and we served 5^,S00,000 meals. Sinr«^ th<^ 
program is lioiited to high poverty areas by the Federal 
government, these numbers supoort our stated goal of providing as 
many needy children as possible with a nutritious meal. We are 
anticipating serving approximately 9,000,000 meals, better than 
200,000 per day this summer. "^ile that may b» considered 
substantial, there are another 450,000 eligible ch\liren who are 
not participating in our siirm\er program. We are hooeful that 
with your support, we will eventually reach all of these 
youngsters. 

Mr. Chairman, children nre the nation's most valuable r<=^source. 
We have ccme a long way in improving their nutritional health. 
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Let's not undo our school year efforts nnd success— reauthorize 
the suTTOer fcer^ing proqrann! 



^r. Chaintan, ! would like to thank you for the oooortunity of 
testifying before this ccrrmittee on behalf of the Food Research 
and Action Center. FRAC is a public interest, research, advocacy 
and legal organization whose ourpose is to advocate for programs 
w!nch will improve the nutritional status of low-incorne 
Americans. 

Today we stand at the crossroads, Betwpen 1946 airi 1984 (with 
a notable exception in fiscal year 1982) this country has par- 
taken in a truly noble and enlightened nutrition policy for our 
children, '/?hen Congress enacted the National School Lunch Act of 
1946 and the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, it recognized and cham- 
pioned the notion that our national security and the strength of 
our agricultural conmnunity could be best served by "safeguarding 
the health of th'r "^^^tion^s children" through well-financed and 
well-managed child nutrition programs, MowGver - views the 
fiscal year 1982 budget cuts, it is now abundantly clear that 
child nutrition programs have been cut to the bone. It is now 
clear that funding for certain programs needs to be increased. 
So we stand at the crossroads and we must choose which oath to 
take. Do we reauthori e and make Program improvenents where ap- 
propriate or do wp cut these Programs once again? 

Perhaps we should review what led to the creation rf our child 
nutrition programs for guidance. The 19th century statesman Can- 
ton once remarked that "After bread, education is the first need 
of the people." The availability of food and education to the 
overall populace are indeed essential elements or cornerstones of 
the modern nation-state. Our own ex^:)erienre in World War TI with 
the re;)ection of so many recruits for nutrition-related health 
problems demonstrated the need for a national approach to improve 
the nutritional status of children. This need to protect our 
children along with a desire to usefully distribute our agri- 
cultur.'ii abundance led to the development of our current 
programs. 

Two characteristics stand out in our unique develonr^nt of 
child nutrition programs. Thy are: a strong and vital Fer^eral 
"^vernment role and broad-based bipartisan political support for 
*-he programs. The Congress has sought to Protect the nutritional 
status of aVl children by establishing a nutritional standard for 
the School Lunch Program «>/^ich requires rhat over time a child 
will receive a lunch which provides 1/3 of the Rec^mTiended Die- 
tary Allowances. Legislation has also been enacted to protect 
all low-inccnv? children by establishing national and uniform free 
and reduced-price eligibility standards. The federal role in 
child nutriton programs is important for all children, but is of 
pa^-ticular significance for low-income children who rnay receive 
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anywhere from 1/3 to 1/2 of their tot^-^l riaily nutrient intake 
from the National School Lunch Proc^ram. (USD^, S?A, The M otional 
School L un ch Progrann and ^J^.^A of _Patt ic i oa nts fron 
Households , '-lyattsville^ MD: ConsoT^er NutrTtTon Center , l^^l.") 

The second unique characteristic of child nutrition oroqrams is 
the strong bipartisan sutx>ort which the proqmis have received 
over the years. In the 1^70's Senators Oole, Mc^overn, Percy, 
and Mmiphrey and in more recent yeirs Senators Boschwitz =ind Hud- 
dleston and now Senators Hawkins and Mark in all have t=iken l^^ad- 
ership roles on l^half of child nutrition. In the House, 
Chaiman Perkins and Representatives Quie and ^shbrook, and Rer>- 
resenatives Miller, Kilde, 'Joodlinq and Jeffords h^vp ^11 stood 
tall on child nutrition issues. 

But which road do we tike? ''/hat 'T>essaq*= do we send forth from 
the Senate Agriculture Conrmittee to th<^ school foo^i authorities 
around ♦'he country? In each fiscal year since fiscal year 1980, 
the administration hf»s reconrmended cuts of one tyoe or anothpr. 
Last year, this au^-horization conm\ittee in pffect ceded its 
jurisdiction over the five child nutrition programs uo for 
reauthorization to the Aoproor ialions ^oamittep. Yet, Senators 
Cochran dnd Huddleston offered bills (S. 1^13 and the latpr Hud- 
dleston bill S. 2607) which would have made TKxiest program im- 
provements and reauthorized the programs. Also, last year, the 
Bosch witz amendment to S. 2722 would have made significant low 
cost improvemetns in School Lunch, Breakfast, Child Care, Special 
Milk, and the Nutrition F^tiucation and Training Programs. Cur- 
rently pending on the Senate floor is a leadership substitute 
bjdget proposal which cuts $400 million from child nutrition pro- 
grams as well IS an amendment from Senator Hiwkins to delptp the 
proposed $400 million cut. Mr. Chairman, we nood to send a clear 
and unambiguous messge to the nutrition rorrmunity. The Food 
Research and ^ction Center urges you tc • Reauthorizp thp Special 
Supplemental Food Program for Wcmen, Infants and Children ( ^IC) , 
the Surrmer Food Program, the Ccxmiodity Distribution Program, the 
Nutrition Fiducation and Training Program, and the Stit-e Adminis- 
trative Fxoense Program thcougn fiscal vpar 198R; and m^kp low 
cost, high return invpstmpnts in improvempnts in pprtain rhild 
nutrition orognms. 

We recc^end program improvements in the following arpis: 

Impro vement of the School Brpakfast Prog am Mpal Pat for n 

We recomnnend additional fundinq for imorovng tho nutri*-ional 
quality of the school breakfast mpal oattprn by idding ^ cents to 
each breakfast reimbursement and requiring a greater wiri^ty of 
fruits and vegetables and wholp grains, is well is liditional 
orotPin foods. 
We endorse thi'^ ?»Pproach for a number of reasons: 

( 1 ) A re cent nat ionwide ^^-'J^y.^-^lriy^!' _ _t]llL_ t?!*! I^'^^J ^*'^'^^^]_ 
quality of school " break fasts should be TmpfovH." " fn "l^"" - Tie 
Senate passed a resolution, commonly rpf erred to as Somt-o 
Resolution 90, which asked a number of questions abou*- the impact 
of school meals on children and their families. A number of stu- 
dies were initiated m response to this resolution, but one of 
them specifically looked at thp nutritional impacts of the School 
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Lunch, Breakfast, ^ruci Soeci.il ProqriTis. U is riil^ t-^o 

National Eva luatio n Nut-ri t- ion ProqriTis, irrl wis rnm- 

This study reoorteri two niior findinqs conr<^rninq Srhool 
Breakfast Proqram. First, ^he oroqri'^ was shown to inrr«"*is«^ ^h<^ 
likelihood that children wiU erit breakfast. '\s the st-uiy t>'>n^s 
out, this is a najor nutrition bon^^fit in tha*- chiHron who ^ 
breakfast are substantially better noorishod thm thoso who skio 
breakfast. Proiections made fron this study's la*- 1 show that 
over 600,000 students who currently skio hr.->ikf ist would <^,it it 
if the program were available in th<^ir schools. 

Second, the school br^.ikfast is sao«=»rior in nlnniTi inl -naqno- 
sium levels to breakfast children pat <^lsewhor'^, >>^j'" rontims 
less vitamin B6, vitanin and iron. Sinc<^ vitimm ^, vit=jmin R^S 
ar>1 iron arp nutrients for which l=jrqp DroDor*-ions of rhillrpn do 
not ohtiin tneir ReconiTiended Dietary Mlow.incps '(=js oomtM ou^ 
in USD\'s "^ati^qnal Evaluation) , it nmk'^s spnsf^* to iTiorov*^ th( nu- 
tritionril quality of the Bre.jkfast Proqraii in surh .1 w-jy ih-it: 
the consL^ption of these nutripnrs is inrTJisp'l; ini ♦ h*^ brp.ik- 
fast eaten at school is rlospr in nutritional q\Mli*-y brpik- 
fasts eaten at hcrne. 

In fact, tne *^at ional_ Kval u^tioTi fitsal rpoor*" rpronnonds that 
"the School "'-pakfast Tvpaf oattprn should >v *»xiTiinp<i ind 
improved." It was surorisinq to all of us whpn IJS^^'s oriqinil 
rpsponse to this recr-Tnnondat ion fiscal vear 19R4 ^as ^-o suqqpst 
terminatinq School Br^^akfist- is 1 ratoqon^il nroqr-j'n irrl nlariryi 
it in a block qrant with reduced fjn<ls. This I'^iisl i»-ivr» rpron- 
mendation conflicted with thp fin-^in^is of M^^^'s rr^oor^-. 

The National Fvaluat ion rpsul *^s do not- toll is whi<^h foo'ls -^idp 
tho nutritional di^ferpncp ly^t^oon srhool hroi'<*" i^»-s inl thoso 
paton plsewher'^. Mowpv^r , 1^ is lik*^ly thi^ 1*- wis ♦'h^^ mpa^^/mpat 
iltprnatp. First, berausp thp Srhool ^r'M\Ms* -rv-^il on^-'orn lops 
not rpquire t^x^ s**rvice of 1 "np^^/'npl^ iltprni''^. (i*- doos 
require .1 rorpil or brpid oro«lii^* , ^'nr<', ^rui*- or vr^i*** iblo, ind 
one hilf 01 nt of milk.V Sproofl, i">pr lusp fools no* rurrpntlv n- 
plud?d m school brpikfists, surti »s rhppsp in 1 '"^MS, ir« ioo<i 
sou^cps of vitamin ^, ind mpi^, ooultrv, f'. sh, in^l opimit- bii^tpr 
ire qood sources of iron ind vitimm BfS. Th(.^ idd ' \nn of smp 
form 'f a npa'-Zmpit iltprnit*^ t-o thp mo,il na^t<^rn, alonn with 
qi-o,i»or vrripty of frui*-s, vx-jot iblps , in^l whol.^ qrim would im- 
pr*' ^ X ne n..tritional quality of srhool brpik^'ists. 
(2/ ^actici_Dati_on i_n _ t_hp ^''^^ "'k^^ Y^' Proqrim st'i-l'-'nts md 
schoo l_s w i n r>r6V>i|^ly fnrr p 1 S(^ w Tt'h H f fs ' ~n »^ y ~ fs' ion ~ ^> 1 1 i's"< ~ ' ~ iT 

w 1 ij inc r <^'V^e the y a r 1 e t y and 1 nrx* 1 1 of ♦ ht R r p s'* p"r o ; r im iTid 

wi 1 1 increasp j'PiT^ursp^nont to srhool s. This inr^-.MSp m oirMr- 
Toa t ro n by s fiKfe nTs " f " ~si^ 100 fs" Ts vp r v i mr>o r t 1 n *■ , o s :> »r 1 1 1 1 y 
considprirK] two of thp Na^ionil Kvalin*-ior ^m'linqs: ^hi*- ♦hp 
orpsenrp of a Srhool Br^^ak^ist ^roqrim 1 - iSps tht* r-h mros ''hit 
rhildr^^n will pat brpakfas*-, ind t-ni'' tho Pr>'>qrin is ^ound nrp- 
dominantly in srhool s loca^^^i \r\ low inromp irpis iryl S'^r 'os nri- 
marily noor ch Hr^n. In f ac*- , ^4 tv^rrpnt of ^hp rhildrpn who 
oarticioatp in the RrP ikfist- Program >r^ f r or ^amiM^s pliqihl*^ 
for frpp mpals, and BO orrront f ro^a fi-nilips »diqihlp for f r*^p or 
roflucpd on CP mpils. 
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C^) Rroi'<f^s*- IS ^ 7^rv iTinor(--m^ Ti^.il for rhi1ir*»n, (is 
ns o-irent s and l^isl it*or<!K h-iv*^ ^vo kinds ovid<^nr"o ^h^t• 
this is ?-ho c-is<». ^lrs^. ir^ stiKli-^s of **hr» i-no-^r* of 

broakfist, or th<^ lick of i**, on rhillr^^n's li-»irnini ibili*v. 
Dr. ^^rn*^s^o T^oUitt- of tho 'Jnivr^rsi ty of T-^xis, m i r<-*vi'-^w 
of th':* li^er^^^'•o on th** innt")^^'^t of st^hool *^r»rvi jnq oroqrTns on 

0- 'lucition sn-ns un tho ovidpncr» on br^-- ikf ir.* is follovr: Tho 
studios fo^us*"^ on short* -^»=*rT\ pffor^s o*^ hunq-^r or iiorn- 
inq f^rvhnq s"lqqos^ thr^t tho nrovision of hr»-»ik^is' niw ho^h 
^>^n<^fit ^h^» qtL3d<^nt omo^-iomlly -ind onhinro his her rm-^ritv to 
•w^rk on school -tyry^ *-isks. In .iddition, i r<-r*-»nt r-^r.^fullv ron- 
trolU-vl s»-i)dy by '^r. PoHit-t (lO^^U of t-hn i^ln.^r^ -yf skinninq 
brp^kf'^^^ on rhirty-four woll -nour i '"^hrd funo md *-*^n v^^ir olds 
showed ,-\n idv»^rsr> <^ff<^r^ on ior\], \ry of r'^'SOc^nsos on nrobl'^Ti- 
solvinq (t>ollitt ?., Ty^iblo .n i ",roonfir»n H; ^ri^f fistinq, 
stress -irKl (^nqni^-ion. \nn. l. ""Im. Nijtr. "^A^iS?''- 119?K 
rho s<>ronl kind of ovid^nm is -in'^lotil, md th.^^ is ^ .o r'-'.jort's 
wo th<^ P'ood Roso-irrh ml ^r*■lon '"or.tor qot- f '■a^ 
suoor mtondonrs, orinnn.ils, srhool nursf»s, ^r\>^ ^^^c^v^r<^, Thoy 
toll us .iq.im md iqiin how rhiHron''^ rondini sroros in^r'-»iso, 
how r^d ^^ lonsh 1 OS b^»^w'^>'^n s^'i'lonts of llff'■»r'^n^ ia»*s rnorovo in 
tt>"» norninq, how studon* s hiv<"» loss s^o^n'lrh"^rb'^s , ml how Tiuch 
ly^ffor children o-iy ^t^'^n^lon m rl.iss. ^c^'ontlv ^^^^"'s nii^ri- 
**ionis* Wis in -^os* VirMinn iT>d wis roll by i lonq-ri'no srhool 
orinrinal st-irMnq i ^roik^ist* Proqri'n in hor sr^nool hid 
•noro msitivo of forts r^m iny ot-h^r t-hinci ''ho hid irrrmn 1 ish*-^. 
^i'-* should r»mo'nb<"'r ♦-h.i*- rhoro iro ninv '"hildr**'! t-o whfT-n tho 
broikf ^s* nroviio<^l ir srhool is oss.">nMil, md •ni^ this > ''uo 
now noro thm <»v'*'' wi*h ron*- 1 nii i nc^ '^nh ^^nl ovtw-»: 'n s*- i^-os liko 
N'ost Viru"*!!. Thi" -^'O^ision wt> ^ oir*^ of * ^^-v^wi*"/ ."n.'t'.l- 
•Titmt ♦-o ^. /7?'> u>i 'x\-\y M n.rt- r,f »-ho 1'Vh'> l^r^m ""^rni ^iM. 

Tho Snoriil Snoob^oiv il ^^ncy} '-^rojr v for Vr^-'^n , InfuVs md 

^oiild siiot>^r' ♦no in.*-ii^ -hr-is* )^ lis' v^'ir's ^/^S'hwit-z 

1- nonl-non** ro in^roiso r->io f-sril /o^r 1 vi^-hori !*• ion lovol bv 
'^'^'S Trillion ovoi ♦-ho nrvMino. This wouH illow ^or, but rio* 
roqxnr'"', ^ fundinq loyol o*" ^1.^^44 billion m *"isril voir I'^^O, 
^urronrlvr WT^ soryos "^.1 -nil lion t/^ "irin.in^s, but ^" -;now *-h^i** 
ir»nrox iTiit y ^ nnillion ry^oolo iro oiviibl-* ^or b<"io^i»-s. s^-* 
ilso know "h.i* ^ir o\ ^rv ^1 so»vV on nr**ni* il r^n s.i-'^ 
•^7 m fijt 3ro 'nr^lir-^i .-os**s. I*" mnron»'i • '^I.'^'Im billion 
fundi'^n 'nr. iMow ^M" ro 'irow bv i^>o«r lsn,nno 
n-^r**\r in m**s. 

On 1 noro ir'vn* no*-o, i ♦- is ou^ snlors*- mdm'i •hi* *-no \^niin- 
is»-r=i* ion m qoin^i to »*'^iios*- only ^1.4'>4 billion o^ ♦'h'"' full 
^1 . S bi 1 1 1 on *-h V '"onqr'-'ss lonroor i ir'-^l ^or VI ' ^or ^ i sr ^1 ^o ^r 
lOftS, ♦h'>r»->')y "l.^ny^nq ly^nofi's ♦•o no irlv '^40,000 fMr»*o'V VT'" 
o-^r* ir 1 o mt s . i^'}'^ ■T^''^^>^rn of *-'iis ro^ni*"t'' , ♦- ^k-"* ill ir)- 

oroDri it"o ^r^ions i nno-i 1 1* o] v t-o onsur^^ ^^^\*' ^ >^in i srr i*- 1 on 

Cf^T^oli'^s wi^h ♦-h** "onnr-'>ss " on U in»'^nr "o o<r>-*n"i "ho "^l.S 

billion in fisr-^i vo jr ^ sr^^o,! ^n * ^is^il v'^*' I'^^S Con- 

♦*inuinn •>noroor 1 jMons R^soiut'ion, 
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Suntner Fo>j Service Programs for Chiliren - Spon sor sh i o 

There are 11 and one-half million children who receive a free 
or reduced-orice school lunch during the ^ months of the school 
ye^r. Yet the Summer Food Program which is designat^^ to oroviie 
these children with th same nutritional lunch during the suomer 
only^ served 1.4 million children in July 1^8^. A substantial 
barrier preventing expansion of this orogram is that nonprofit 
private agencies like conmoiity action agencies, Qoy Scouts, and 
local churches are prohibited from being program sponsors. The 
only eligible sponsors are public entities, school food authori- 
ties and camos. If a school system or the city government de- 
clines to operate a program, none of the children in these corrniu- 
nities will be served. We believe that an approach allowing lim- 
ited oarticipation by so«me private nonprofit agencies will help 
provide needed meals for many of the children currently unserved. 
We would also reconmend that the urban bias of the program be 
changed so that poor children in largely rural areas could be 
served. Currently programs can only operate in areas where 50 
percent or more of the children receive a free or reduced-price 
lunch. There are many poor children who live in rural areas. A 
change in the percentage in the area eligibility test frcm SO 
percent to 33 1/3 percent would allow rural areas to participate 
on a more equal basis with urban areas. This provision may also 
be part of the 1985 Harkin Farm Bill. 

Mditional Meals for the Child Care Food Program 

ftpother program uPon which many low income families depend is 
the Child Care Food Program (CCFP) for preschool children in 
family day care homes and day care centers. Unfortunately, chil- 
dren who stay at a day care center all day may only receive two 
meals and one snack because of cuts made in federal support for 
the Child Care Food Program. We would reconroend adding a me'-il 
and a snack back to the Child Care Food Program. Let me tell yon 
whv. 

The nutritional evidence is oersuasive. Before the chanqes oc- 
curred in th? number ol meals that could be served, USP^ carried 
out an evaluation of the nutritional impact of OCFP through Abt 
^associations in Massachusetts which s>iowed highly positive 
effects. In fact, their report stated: 

"The ^ differences between oartiv-ipating and non- 
participating d^^v care centers (in meal quality^ are striking. 
For every measure examined, participating centers have sta- 
tistically significantly hicher levels of meal quality *-han 
non-participatipr centers. Equally strikinq is the finding 
that participant. ng family day care homes also se^rve meals of 
superior nutritional quality, and that t.hese meals generally 
contain foods of higher quality and variety than those served 
by non-participating centers." 

To be more specific, day care facilitie ^hat participated in 
CCFP provided a higher proportion of the RecoDuended Dietary Al- 
lowances^ then non^aL'ticipating centers, had superior food 
preparation, handling and sanitation techniques, served signifi- 
cantly mcr(? foods rich in Vitamin A and C an(3 iron, served 
fruits, veqe^^hles, and juices 129 Percent more often, wholp 
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grain oroducts 50 oercent iiore often, and Ttilk nore frequently at 
snacks and lunches. They also served significantly fewer concen- 
trated sweets and sweeu dessert foods and had care-givers who 
talked more often to children about nutrition and encouraged 
children to try new foods. 

The results of this report are corroborated aai elaborated upon 
by a survey of CCFP sponsors in the Northeast region cirried out 
by the Connecticut Deparbnnent of Education. The survey found 
that the quality and quantities of foods served in day care homes 
imoroved with their participation in CCFP, >Decause of the ^'unding 
tor food and because of an increase in the availability of good 
nutrition information that comes with the program, ^^s the ^ew 
England state directors Doint out in tneir survey reoort, "This 
knowledge becomes twice as important when you realize that the 
information is often passed on to the oarents of the children 
because of the close relationship and contact thac is possible in 
family day care." 

They also ooint out another benefit of OCP'P in their reoort: 

The availability of CCFP funds has enabled many provid- 
ers to remain in operation and to keep their fees at an af- 
fordable level. The accessibility of affordable day care 
has freed many families from low income status. 

This is not surprising when one considers the makeup of the 
parents using the day care homes par tic ip=^ ting in OCFP in the 
Northeast region— 69 percent held blue-collar or unskilled iobs 
and 40 percent represented one-parent families. 

Other program improvements which we believe have sp^ial merit 
include: lowering reduced-price lunch and breakfast charges to 
children of working parents? adding S5 million the Nutrition Edu- 
cation and Training Program so that each State would have suffi- 
cient resources to employ a full time NET coordinator; providing 
the Special Milk Program for kindergarteners; and introduction 
and passage of legislation implement ina the establishment of a 
national system of nutrition monitoring — a roncern of the nutri- 
tion coonunity and the President's Task Force on Food Assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attached as an addendum, FRAC's objections 
and observations on the devastating impact of the 
Administration's initial cutback proposals and some conments from 
the ^\meric=>n School Food Service Association on the revised Sen- 
ate leadership budget alternative as it affects child nutrition 
programs which FRAC endorses. 

Thank you for the opportunity of addressing the Cornmittee 
today, I hope :he Committee will choose the positive oath to 
future nutritional healtu for our Nation's children. 
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!'=r='3l of \x^r ^ . 
CcKmiission on Leais l^iti-^^e MTi ?ivic ^r^tion 

New \o^k, NJY 

Miv I, 

Hon, Robert Dol^ 
Chainnan 

SubcoTTOittee on Nutrition 
United States Senate 
Washington O.C. 20510 

Dear Sena cor Dole: 

Aqudath Israel of ^i^erica, which soea'<s tor thp Tier*? tmn SOO 
Orthodox Je^isn elementary and secondary nonDublic schools 
tnrouqhout rhe 'Jnited States, nas c^refu^ ly analvz^ thp 
J\dministration*s Fiscal Year 19^6 budqet orooos^i as it r»^Lates 
to Child Nutrition Proqcams, the subiect of a subcoTmittee he-ir- 
ing on May 2. along with other ^ericans, share tue 

^Ministration's concern over the siz^^ of the federal oudqet. 
Nevertheless, we do not agree that Child Nutrition ProqraT\s 
should be disproportionately cut. 

The 1981 Omnibus Budqet Reconciliation ^ct made chanqes that 
considerably reduced fundinq tor child nutrition orogr^n'^. In- 
cluded were reductions in Federal meal subsidies, alternations m 
income elgibility for free and reduced once meals, t^Trnination 
of the food service equipment assistance oroqram, a restriction 
on parTticioar ion by nonoublic schools where average annual tui- 
tion exceeds $1,500, changes m the aoolication orocess, and 
other limitations on orograTi oarticicat^.on. As a result, seme 
2,700 public, and nonpublic schools nationwide term im ted their 
Dai'ticioation in the oroqram affecting about ^,2 million 
children, aooroximatelv one-thiri of whom w^-^re from lo/z-incme 
fami 1 ies. 

The administration now oroooses a further 9684 -nirion or 17 
percent reduction in child nutrition programs, ^^4^7 million of 
which would be cut frcMi the National school Lunch Program throuq.i 
oroqram cuts and an freeze in food oiic*^ inflation adiustments. 
This nay drive an additional 8,000 schools and ^ million students 
from the p^'oqram. 

The lunch oroqram is oarticularly imoort^nt <=or Orthodox Jewish 
Parents, who already shoulder the burden of exoending large sums 
for sucIt basics as kosher food ani ta.,ion for v^shiva educMnon. 
Moreover, youngsters attending yeshivos have a school iay that 
is 3 to 4 hours longer thar youngsters 'n other schools. A hot 
nutritious lunch, therefore, takes on increased imoortance. 

The Commission on Legislation and Civic Action of ^gudath 
Israel, therefore, repectfully requests consideration of the 
fcllowi ig : 

— ^gudath Israel and the yeshivos it reoresents strongly oprx)s^.^ 
the elimination of federal cash and commodity reimbursement for 
students with family income above 185 oercent ot the oo^^erty 
line. This part of the Vlministration* s proposal would lowpr the 
federal subsidy by 24 cents per neal for approximately ha' ^ cf 
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all lunches served nationwise would, therefore, ieopatlize 

the very existence o^ thp National School Lunch Proqrann. 

'^at the ^Ministration calls a "hiqh mcon^ subsidy" is actu- 
ally a qrant-in-aid that suoports the orogran's infrastructure 
and helos to nneet fixed overhead exoenses. Eliminate the grant 
and a school may lose the kitchen, staff, an"! fKfuiw.ent that 
feeds all its students, including ooor children. Those schools 
with the highest oroportion of oaid lunches {or lowest proportion 
of free and reduced-or ice lunches) will be 'nost dramatically af- 
fected by the elimination of the oaid subsidy, and thus at great 
risk of terminating the program entirely. 

— '"^ oppose the one year freeze on annual cost of livinj 
adiust^ients in Federal reimbursements fot the School Lunch, 
School Breakfast, and Child Care Foo-J Programs. 

Based on inflation estimate of 5 percent, such a freeze would 
translate into a cut to participating schools of 6 cpnts per free 
meal and 4 cents oer reduced -price meal served. Schools will 
therefore be forced to absorb higher meal costs while still main- 
taining required nutritional standards. The freeze would most 
severely i-rip^ict schools which serve disproportionate shares of 
low and nnoderate income students. 

— ^"^e oppose the proposed termination of 'J.S. Department of 
^Agriculture administration of the Summer Food Program in those 
states which are not prohibited by law from administering the 
Program themselves. Though we agree that it would be far better 
if all states administered this program, it must nevertheless be 
note! that the Program is a Federal program, it must, 
nevertheless, be noted that the program is a Federal program with 
final responsibility to our nation's children in 'JSD^. 

— '^e strongly support legislation which wou 1 1 allow a nonpublic 
school to participate in the school lunch Program regardless of 
the school's average annual tuition. The legislation authorizing 
the SISOO tuition cap, which was approved by the 97th Congress as 
part of the Onnibus Budget Reconciliation ^ct, failed to take 
into consideration the great sacrifices made by many low- income 
families to obtain the education they believe is best suited to 
their children's needs. Moreover, at least in the context of the 
shcools we represent, our yeshivos do not exclude children from 
low-income faniilies who cannot afford to pay full tuitior. 'liven 
the scholarship c'^^rams available, it is clear that tuition 
rates in nonpublic t:chools do not reflect the economic circum- 
stance^ of the students' families. 

The 1981 Omnibus Budget Reconciliation ?\ct, combined with in- 
flationary annual increas^^s, have nega 'vely affected the finan- 
cial viability of the lunch Program. The ^ominstration' s 
proposed fiscal year 19B6 budget will further threaten the pro- 
gra'-i in many schools. This wcjIl! be a tragic developnnent for the 
nutritional well-being of our children and for the Progtram as as 
whole. 

Mr. Chairman, respectfully recaiest that this letter be en- 
tered into the record of hearings on child nutrition which were 
held by the subcommittee. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincerely, Steven Prager, 'leneral Counsel 
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[The rojiov..ne information wab ^ubfiitt c-d by Teratrr '\- ' ^ ; .^r 1 
referred to in oral pr esentat :on: ] 

EACKGHOIJND ON PROPOSFr rLIPTHATIC!' CF HFrOCTir:; CF 
FEDFRAL VF.M SnBSIDTF? FOR NON-POOR CIiIlDRFN 

(Piepaied by the Staff of the Senate Ccr.mittee on .oultue, 
Nutrition, and Forestry, Kay 1, 1^85) 

National School Lunch Prop.tar. 

0 Pemanently authorized by Nat onal School Lurch Act (19^6); 
Federal expendituies were almost t3 billior fj^cal year 
198^, the hx^^hest anount ii\ the h ,stcry of the pr ograr . 

o Provides Federal reimbursements tc i^c\ ol^ for lunche^ i-e.'ved 
to all chi]dren; three types of reimoursenents aie r ade on 
behalf of participating children according to three Jr.cor.e 
related categories- -"fi-ee" , "reduced-price", and '"pejcl". 
These income eligibility etandai-ds are indexed ecch Ju]y 1. 
Following are the ir.cone eiigibility standards for free' and 
reduced-price lunches for* the yeai be£:inning July ], 193*: a^ 
compai ed with 100 percent of the poverty level. 

INCOME ELIGIBILITY STANDARDS FOR FREE AND PETUCED-PRICE LUHCFirr 
IN THE SaiOOL IIJNCH PROGRAM 
'('July 1, 1985 — June 30, 1986) 



Farrjily 
Size 



OI'T Fovei ty 
Income Level, 
1985* 



Free Meal Eligi- 
bility (130:S of 
Povei ty Level) 



Reduced P> ^ce 
Fligibiljti 
MBfr: or Pover t> 
Level ; 



3 
H 
5 
6 
7 
8 

Eac 1 Addit; on- 
al person 



7,050 
8,850 
10,650 
12,^50 
lH,2-jQ 
26,050 
17,850 

■-1 ,800 



? 6,825 
9,165 
1 1,505 
13,8^^5 
16,185 
18,525 
20,865 
23,205 

+2,3^0 



t 9, ''13 
13,Ci;3 
16,:"3 
19,703 
23,033 
26,363 
29,693 
33,023 

^ ^ C 



* Fedei ai Register, v. 50, Iferch S, 1985. P. 9518. 



Estimates for 130 and 185 per-cent of poverty coriputed 
Susan Sohillrrjoeller , Fducatjon and Publ-d Weifaie Division, 
Congressional Research Service, Libr^ary of Congress, ^pril 
1985. 

0 Studeriti fron families w.ith incomes above 185 oeicent of 
poverty are eligible foi* a "paid" lunch. Whj.e the rtudent 
pays for the lunch, the school also receives a Federal reim- 
bursement for' these r.ieals effective July 1, t h - , wa]. bt 
2^4.75 cents per lunch. 
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Reimbursement hates 

o Reim^iirsement rates are indexed annually on July 1. Fol levy- 
ing are the reimbursement categories and the ]eveis in effect 
beginning July 1, as reported by the Congressional Fesearch 
Service of the Library of Congr'ess: 

Section k "basic assistance" — a flat per-ineal reimburse- 
cicnt which is the same for ^1 mcone categories (estimated 
to be 12.5 cents per meai effective July 1). 

— Commodity assistance; a flat per-mfcal reimbursement which 
is the same for all mcone categories ^estimated to be 1P.23 
cents effective July 1). 

— Section 11 "specDal assistance" — differing amounts avail- 
able only for free ard reduced-price lunches (estimated to be 
118.5 cents for free and 78.5 centz. for reduced-price, effec- 
tive July 1 ) . 

Thus, the projected basic rates for al] Federal subsidies at 
each mcoD'e ca^egory are as follows: 



^Source:- Congressional Research Service 

c Thei e ic no cht^ r'ge to a student who is teceiv.r.^ a free meal; 
a ma}<:rram charge of c er^ts cay be made for a child receiv- 
ing a reduced-pr^ce meal; end li raxinur char£,e applies for a 
student receiving a n^eal r-eimbursed at the "paid" r-ate. 
However, the average national charge for* paying students 5s 
82 cents according to the Department of Agricultuie. 

o All public achocj 5 may participate m the school lunch pro- 
gram, and abc^ut 9i> percent of all public schools 
( representing 98 pe recent" of al j public school children) do 
so. The only private sct^ools that nay participate are tho.ce 
w:)th tuitjon charges at or belcw $1500 per year. 29 percent 
of al] private schools par'ticjpate in t^e no£rar, prov:<**:ng 
access to ^1 percent of all children attending private 
wchoois. Together, the^^e p ^.-r centages r epreeent at^out 
percent of a3 1 schools- -put "I : c ard pilvate--and 92 per^cent of 
alj f.chool chiidivr. 

0 An cver'age o^ approximately 56 percent of all children m 
schools where the progr'ari' available rcguia.ly participate 
:n the lichool lunch pr'Ogram. 

0 Available oa r t .i c i pa 1 1 o n in f o r pia t n indicates that 

per 'cent of school children par ticjpatiPg the lunch pi c gram 
r'eoeive fr^ee lunches, 6.5 per'cent receive r educed-pr ] c e 
Junclies, and ^^9 per'cent j^artjcipate as payir.g caldren. 



PROJECTIONS OF PER-MEAL RFIIIBURSFJV.i.TS* 



July 1 , 1985 -- June 30, 1986 



(In cents per meal) 



Free 

Keduced-Price 
Paid 



1^3.25 
103.25 
2ii.75 
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0 Federal expenditures on behalf of each category are as fol- 
lows: 77 pet-cent ($2.3 billion in FY ^9W for free, 8 
percent ($236 million) for reduced-price, and 15 percent 
($^50 million) for paid lunches. 

Administ ration's FY 86 Budget 

The Administration's FY 86 budget for child nutrition program 
proposed to target Federal support for child nutrition programs to 
low-income children. Jt would do this by eliminating all Federal 
support (i.e., reimbur:3ements) for meals (so-called "paid" meals) 
served to nop-poor children in schools and child care facilities. 
Under the Administration ♦ s initial budget, this elimination would 
include both cash and ccxnmodity assistance. The elimination of 
both cash and commodity assistance on behalf of non-poor children 
is included in the budget resolution reported from the Serate 
Budget Committee (S. Con. .<es. 32). 

In the Senate/AdrnlniSv ation Deficit Reduction Plan (announced 
- pril 15) the proposal has been modified to assume elimination of 
the ^asll assistance, but tc retain the ccxnmoc^^ty assistance, for 
children from non-pooi families. Savings from the plan would be 
$375 million in FY 86, $520 million in FY 87, and $666 million in 
FY 88, f 'a 3-year total of $1,561 billion. 

FEDERAL CASH AND COMMODITY ASSISTAHCF RATES FOR PAID LUNCHES 

July 1, 1985 — June 30, 1986 

(In cents per cjeal) 

Current Adnin. FY Change from Senate/ Change from 
Law 8 C Budi^et Curi ent Law Admin. Current Law 

Cash 12.5 -12.5 -- -12.5 
Commod- 
ities 12.25 — -12.25 12.25 None 
Total 2^1.75 — -24.75 12.25 -12.5 

Arguments in Favor of Eliminatmf; or Peduo inF, the Fede i al Subs;i^j_ 
for Ko r^ -Poor Childrer; 

0 During a period v;hen tne Federal deficit is $200 billion 
annually, the Federal Government .simply can no longer afford 
to subsidize meals to non-poor chijdien. While t^e subsidy 
per ohijd, 24 cents, ir relatively small, the cuniu''atjLve 
cost? to taxpayers is over $60" niillion annually. 

0 Kow equitable }s it for Arerioans eam^rg far le^i-y than 
$19,000 {-er y?ar to ^ay taxe^ to support a Federal progrcun 
Toi those making above $19,000 per year, including many (75?) 
r'aking over' $26,000. 

0 Most studenlt> wLo participate m t^ie "pajid" cate£^ciy are from 
famiHei: well ubove any measure of pover'ty or financial 
need. According to the Department of Agriculture, almost 75 
pei'Cent of students in the paid category aie fi'opi families 
above 2S 0 neicent _of poverty --or' over $26,525 for a famjily -f 
four^ The aver^age fcrnJly income is $33,000. 
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o These nutrition orograms will continue; the remaining subsidy 
for free and reduced-price children constitutes about 85 
percent of the total costs of the school lunch program and 
would be continued. In the breakfast program, 90-95 percent 
of the reimbursements would be continued. 

o Additionally, "bonus" cocamodities — those not required by law, 
but distributed at the Secretary's discretion — would contin- 
ue, proviG^iig a per meal Federal subsidy of about 12 cents 
per meal for all children, including the non-nror. 

o Even XL the entire cost of the eliminated subsidy were passed 
on to the paying student, the price of paid meal wo ild in- 
crease b> less than 25 cents, under the Budget Committee 
plan, r ^ an average of 82 cents to about $1.07 (or to 9^ 
cents linger the Senate/Administration Flan). Either price 
would stiil represent a bargain for school children, and 
their parents without imposing a financial burden on Federal 
taxpayers. 

o Claims from school food personnel about school and student 
"drop-out" have proven greatly exaggerated in the past. The 
1981 changes have not had ^he disastrous effects whirh were 
foretold. Rai-her, the progi has been focused more children 
receiving free and reduced-price lunches, as demonstrated by 
a 1984 GAG study. 

o Suppoi2d "horror stories" of these drop-out issues neglect to 
look at the 2 ong_-term pattern which is that students who 
initially leave the program because of the increased price 
ultimately return, resulting in little net reduction in 
participation. 

o What little reduction may occur would not likely have any 
significant nutritional impact. Studies have shown that 
participants in the higher income category has no better 
diets than nonparticipants. 

Other Provisions 

Both the Budget Committee plan the Senate/Administration plan 
treat paid meals served in the school breakfast program and the 
child care fooa program -In the same way as proposed for the lunch 
program — either eliminated altogether (Budget Conmittee) or elimi- 
nation of cash assistance (Seii'ite/Administrataon plan). 

Both plans also include an a^^umption that a "means test" will 
be reinstated for the portion of the child care food piogram that 
operates through day care homes. The^e homes have, since 1980, 
oper'ated in such a way that a reimbursement is made for all meals 
served to children in day care homes witnout regaid to the income 
level of their parents. TTnlike all other child nutrition pro- 
grams, the Federal reimbursements, since 198O, have bet^n a stan- 
dard, fixed amount which do not vary according to the income level 
of the children's family. In th. intervening years, the income 
distribution of participating children hac shifted dramatically. 
Prior to I80, about two-thirds of the children wei e from fariiilies 
With incomes below 185 percent of poverty. However, more recent 
surveys have indicated that appi oxj rr^atel y two-thirxJs are fr'oni 
families with incomes above 185 percent of poverty — or f19,7C? for 
a family of four, effective July 1, 1985. 

The In3pector General of the Department of Agr-iculture has urged 
the reinstatement of a means test in the day care hone portion of 
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the program. A similar recommendation was cade by the President's 
Task Force on Food Assistance in January 1984. Most recently, the 
National Advisory Council on Child Nutrition nas recommended the 
reinstatement of the means test.. No impact would occur in homes 
serving primarily low-income children. 



[Reprint of report from Center or. Budget and Policy Priorities, 
Robert Gteenstein, Director] 

THE IMPACT OF BUDGET CUTS ON SCHOOL LUNCH PARTICIPATION: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

In her February' 28 testimony before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, USDA Assistant Secretary Mary Jarratt made 
two basic points about school lunch participation and tne 1985 
budget cuts: ]) that the "predictions of catastrophe" made in 
1981 did not materialize, and ?} that the budget cuts caused a 
participation drop of just 600,000, with most of the decline 
coming in non-poor areas. Neither contention stands up under' 
careful scrutiny. 

1 . "Predictions of ca tastrophe" 

Over the past month, a number' of school lunch administrators 
across the country "iave voiced concerrjs that the proposed elimina- 
tion of Fede. al support for paid meals would cause large partici- 
pation declines and induce nuirierous schools to drop out of the 
pr'ogram. In response to these coririents, Assistant Secretary 
Jarratt testified: 

"We are not 1 mpressed with such predictions of catas- 
trophe, these claims wer^e made in 19f^1 but did not material- 
ize." 

The Assistant Secretary then proceeded to quote fr'om testimony 
pr-esented by the American School Food S'^rvice Association and the 
Food Research and Action Center at a March 10, 198I hearing held 
by the CaTimitt'=je . The testimony she quoted wi rned of thousands of 
schools closing their programs and millions of children ro longer 
receiving lunches. The history of the pa^t few years show this 
didn»t materialize, Ms. Jarratt said. Thxs, she argued, showed 
that dire predictions concerning the Administration's new school 
lunch proposals should be ignor-ed as well. 

This sounds straightforward enough bit it s not. Fo* the 
March 198I ASFSA and FRAC testimony Jarratt o^Led d:d not concern 
the provision that were enacted many rnonths later* in the &ummer of 
1981. To the contrary, this testimony ccnceixed the Administra- 
tion proposals that were re.iected in 1981 — pr'Cposals to ocm- 
pletely eliminate a] 1 Federal support for i^aid meal?. There 
should be no surprise that the predictior^, of ASFSA, FRAC, and 
other did not fully materialize since the piovjjuons in ques- 
tion were never enacted. 

Moreover, as will be shown belowj the declines in participation 
resulting fi'om the 1981 budget cuts wore far larger than the 
Assistant Secretary 'l testimony acknowledges.. 
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The Assistant Secretary contended that the budget cuts caused a 
participation drop of only 600,000 children and that nx)i:t of the 
drop occurred in non-poor areas. She cited the foliovving figures 
in support of this claim: 

o She said that school lunch participation avei aged 25.8 mil- 
lion in FY 1961 and is expected to average 2^.0 million in FY 
1985, for a decline of 1.8 million. 

o She also stated that 1.1 raillaon of this 1.8 million decrease 
is due to declining school enrollments and that 50 ,000 - 
100,000 of the decrease is due to the exclusion of private 
schools with tuitions over $1500. According to her testimo- 
ny, this leaves a participation decline of just 600,000. 

These statistics are not accurate, however. Fir^t, whole lunch 
pai'ticipation was 25.8 million in FY 1981, ther-e is no btrong 
basD£ for the estimate that it will average 24.0 million m FY 
1985. In FY 1984, the actual participation figure was just 23.4 
miljion. In FY I983, it was 23.? million. 

The 24 million figures Ms. Jarratt s using for FY 1985 is 
simply an Administration "guesstinate." Actual data showing 
participation in FY 1985 will not be available until next fall.* 
While this "guesstimc te" nay be useful to the Adm: nisti ataon fr'om 
a political standpoint, it cannot be utilized in a hard, objective 
analysis of changet In school lunch participation. Only actual 
data — data that is tainted neither by o^^sstiwat^'i rci j^ditiCaJ 
considerations — car. legitimately be used. 

The latest fiscal year for which actual data i.s cvailable and 
complete is FY 1984. It shows participation at 23.4 million. So 
the decline from FY 198I to FY 1984, as shown by USD^i^s own data, 
is 2.4 million. The next step is to ascertain how *:jch of this 
2.4 million decline :s due to declining school enrollments and how 
much is due to budget cuts. 



•While preliminary data for the first four months of FY 1985 ar-e 
available now, these data cannot be used. Par'tjcipation for tne 
four-month per iod f r om October-January is always higher than 
average participation for the fist^al year as a whole. This h?3 
been true every year s?nce FY I98O. Participation figures from 
these months consequently cannot be used as an indicator for FY 
1985 participation as a whole. (Moreover*, it jS mter-estirig that 
preliminary data for October 1984-January 1985 show that average 
participation for these four months was below 24 million. Since 
October - January participation is always hjpLher than 
participation for- the fiscal year as a whole, this is a good 
indication that the 24 million guesstimate cited by Jar-ratt if too 
high.) 
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her testimony, Jarratt say? that enrollments fell ^.^% f i on 
September I98O (just before the start of the 1981 ' <.'al year) to 
September 1982 (just before the 1982 fl.^cal year). Hence a 4.4? 
school lunch decline would be expected just because of deciinine 
enrollments, and even in the absence of budget cut?. A 4.4? 
decline in enrollment translates into a 1.1 million school lunch 
drop, she says. This 1,1 million lunch decline had no 
relationship to the budget reductions, her testimony says. 

This js one of Assistant Secretary Jarratt's most i-erious 
errors. An analysis issued tin February I985 by the Congressional 
Research Sc,,ice shows that l.S. school enrollment decline 1.5? 
since 1981, not 4.4? (the CPS analysis is attached at the end of 
this paper) , 

It is unclear how Jarratt came up with the 4.4? figure. What 
sl-ie may have done is to confuse the decline in overall U.S. school 
enrollment, which was much less than 4.'ii?, with the decline in 
enrollment in those schools participating in school lunch program, 
which was quite close to 4.4?, This distinction is crucial. If 
the budget cuts led schools to drop out of the school lunch 
program, as soLie number- of schools did aftei- 1981, then enrollment 
in school lunch program schools would indeed dr'op. Such a decline 
in enrollment would itself be a direct result of the budget cuts. 
To look at declining enrollments 11: school lunch program schools 
and claim that this has nothing to do with the budget cuti: wo j 
be entirely invalid. 

What needs to be done instead is to look at the decline in 
enrollment ^n U,S, schools in gerieral, rather than jist in lunch 
program scliools. If a school either closes of lose:" students, 
this decline will show up in the over'all school enrollment 
figures. But if a school drops out of the lunch program, due to 
the budget cuts, this will not show up as a decline in overall 
school enrollment. This, this is the correct figures to use. 

What happens when this is done properly? As noted, the CRS 
analysis shows that U,S, school enrollment has declined 1.5?, 
since 198l,» This means that a drop of only 1,5? in school lunch 
participation since FY 198I can be attributed to decreasing 
enrollments. The rest of the - tticlpation drop is due to budget 
cuts , 

The 1,5? enrollment decline translates into a 387,000 
participation drop (1,5? x the FY 198I school lunch participation 
of 25,8 million equals 387,000), Hence, approximate} i iiOO,000 of 
the 2,4 million participation dec. in e is attributed to falling 
enrollments. The remaining 2 million decline is from the budget 
cuts. 



•The CRS data cover's school enrollments through FY 1983. 
Enrollment data for FY 198^ is not yet available, but is not 
likely to affect this analysis appreciably. This Is because 
school enr ol Iments appear to have stopped decl ining after FY 
1982, Enr'ollments declined just one-tenth of one per'cent from tY 
1982 to lY 1983, and FNS» own budget documents itate that 
enrollment is now increasing again. 
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Who are these 2 mil lion nhjldie n? 



The Assistant Secretary's testirjony states that 50,000 - 100,000 
v/ere students in private schoo3^ that chaiged $1,500 or more in 
tuition. This leaves 1.9 - 1.95 million chi3dien to be accounted 
for. 

Although Jarratt contended that few of these children wer e f r on: 
the lower income categories, USDA's own data decisively refute her 
on thi.-s point. The Department's data show that 12.5 million 
childrer received free or reduced-price meals in FY 1981, while 
11.8 million received these mealt' in FY 198i|. This is a decline 
of 700,000 m the free and reduced-price categories. 

This decline of 700,000 in the low income categories is entirely 
due to budget cuts. Declines in .school enrollment are not a 
factor' in the free and reduced-price categories, because the shar^p 
increases in the number of children in poverty in these years more 
than offset the effect of declining enrollments. Both Census and 
GAG data show that the number of low income children in school 
went iiii, not down, during this period. Census data show that the 
number of school-age children (age 6-17) below 175? of the poverty 
line when up i|00,000 from 1981 to 1983. The GAO's report on 
school lunch participation published in April 198^1 showed that the 
number of families with school-age childr-en who had incomes below 
185? of the pover-ty line rose 300,000 from 198'i to 1982. (1982 is 
the last year GAO had data for; the overall poverty population has 
increased further since then). 

Consequently, iioae of the drop m free ana reduced-price meals 
can be attributed to a decline in enrollment of low income chil- 
dren, since no such decline in enrollment occurred. The full 
700,000 decline in free and reduced-price meals must be attributed 
to the budget cuts. This indJcatfcs3 that low income impacts of the 
cuts were substantial . 



The Jarratt testimony rot only fails to acknowledge the sub.stan- 
tial decline in free and reduced-price meals resulting from the 
1981 budget cutt, but is also contain.-- the inaccurate statement 
that "fjore poor- children are expected to receive free meals in 
1985 than in 198I." In 198I, 10.6 mxllion chaldien received free 
meals In an average m^nth. For Jarratt's statement to be correct, 
free meal participation In 1985 will have to surpass 10.6 million. 

USDA data for the first four months of 1985 show that participa- 
tion averaged just 10.1 million during these month.s. Moreover, 
the first four months of the fiscal year are peak participation 
months — average free meal participation for the fsica^ yeai a? a 
whole has been bel ow partipation for the fiic-t fc-ur nonths for 
every one of the pa^^t five years. As a r'esu:t, free meal p?rtici- 
ption for 1985 as a whole is Xikley to end up below 10 million , or 
more than 600,000 below 198I levels.* 



•Free lunch participation in January 1985 wa^ just 9.98 million, 
t'lie lowest participation level for any ^anuary .-ince 1979. 
the number' of ychool-age children in poverty is con:.i doi atl > 
higher today than it was in 1979. 



Are Free Meals Now on the R^<'.e? 
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Why then does Jarratt cJiiJii ni<it Tm t> l oal fwi I . c j I . on jr. 19c C 
Kill exceed 19^1 l^vejr? Af'P&i t^nt] y bftcaufo lor T,e:tjcony 
designed to cnnforn) not wjtl' FUZ'l own par tjcItat:on data, but 
rather witli the Adn:nj^tI ationt ' budfjet. The budget predjcts, in 
what cay be a poiiticaily cotivatfd estimate, that fice r.oa] j^ir- 
ticit>ation will Junip to 10.8 njjj-ori thii. yeai . Put t-TDA^i own 
par'ticipat jon data fci thfi fi^t foi.r CK^ntht- rf the year corclu- 
sively demonstrate that the pai t j c: pation eetimatei pi xted xr the 
budget are off-base and should be discarded. 



USDA data ohow that lunch participation dropped 2,H n-.Tjlion fror 
FY 1981 to FY 198i|. ilOO,000 of this drop i? due to declining 
enrollment. Two ipjllion i,*> due to tie budf:et cuts. 

700,000 of the 2 million drop came ir the free and i oduced-price 
categories. The remaining 1.3n»3]ljon oame in the t>aad categor-y. 
Between 50,000 and 100,000 of the drop occurred n pr:2vate schools 
over the $1,500 tuitjon limit. Pre.*^uinably , nost of the^e 50,000 - 
100,000 children were in the paid category. 

One additional point that should be made concerns the oft-cited 
figure of a 3 million decline in school luuch participation, a 
figure that M.s. Jarratt challenged. VZT>k data show that there laz 
indeed been an overall drop of slightly more than 3 rrillJon — but 
this is since FY 1980 r'ather than since FY 1981. Lunch partDc:pa- 
tion fell from 26.6 million in FY 1980 tc 23.^ million in rf 198l|, 
a decline of 3.2 miUion. 800,00 of this decline came f i om FY 
1980 to FY 1981, while the other 2,U million occurred .ince FY 
1981. Tc be sure, the partlcit^it ion decline between FY 198O and 
FY 1981 cannot be attributed to the bjdget cuts that v/ei e enacted 
in 1981 — but that doeo not dean that it carinot be attr iluted to 
budget cuts at all. Pedu,jtioni in the ^chool lunch pi ogi hhi wei e 
also enacted in 1980. Since there wat no enrollment decUut 
between FY 1?80 and FY 198I, no^t oi' all of this 800,000 (it^cjine 
appears to be due to the 19?0 budget cuts. Thii- r.eans that fror 
F; 1980 to FY 1981, budget cuts were responsible for a total 
participation drop of approximately 2,8 million — v^hich ■ auite 
close to the 3 million figure often cited (the 800,000 decline 
fi-om FY 1980 to FY I98I plus the ? million decline from FY 1981 to 
FY 198H). 

Finally, it should be noted that participation ha.*= declined m 
the j.chool breakfast program as well. \}ST)k data .show;, a decline 
of 380,000 children fr-oiP FY 198I to F" 198l|. Qve; CCC th^ 

dgCliJie _in breakfast ^ ^ piopj- am caue In the free . 

i educed~pr jij^fi catepori^s. Ther e wer e 230,000 fewfM children 
receiving free and r-eduoed-pr ^ce breakr?5t .r FY 198^ than FY 
1981. 
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